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Here is the definitive guide to information from ‘‘Space: 1999.” 
The OFFICIAL MOONBASE ALPHA TECHNICAL NOTEBOOK is 
a handsome, red vinyl, loose-leaf binder with gold silk-screened 
emblem on front and lettering on spine. The removable pages are 
organized in strict military fashion and include complete data on 
the Commlock, Stun Gun, Laser Cannon, Communications Post, 
Uniforms, and several fold-out blueprints of the various levels and 
areas of Moonbase Alpha. In addition there is a personnel section 
with photos and bios of Commander Koenig, Helena Russell, Victor 















handling fee. 


9.95 


(plus postage) 





Postage & Handling: 
U.S.A.—$2.00 
CANADA — Parcel Post:$2.50 
FOREIGN —Parcel Post: $3.50 






NOTE: Postage rates were incorrectly quoted in 
previous ads and fliers. Above rates MUST BE 
INCLUDED with all orders! 


TOTAL ENCLOSED: $ 


Send to: 


Please send me copies of $TARLOG Magazine 

“THE OFFICIAL MOONBASE ALPHA Alpha Tech Notebook 
TECHNICAL NOTEBOOK” at only 475 Park Ave. South—8th floor 
$9.95 each plus postage and New York, NY IOO16 
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which includes postage & handling fee. 


Bergman, Alan Carter, Tony, Maya, etc. There is also a complete 
Timeline and Episode Guide section with photos, credits, and plot 
synopses for all 48 TV adventures. Compiled under the supervision 
of the STARLOG editors, the NOTEBOOK is written by David 
Hirsch and drawn by Geoffrey Mandel, the technical team who 
developed the Eagle Blueprints for STARLOG No. 7. This limited 
edition publication (each one will be registered to the owner) is the 
one and only authorized version approved by Gerry Anderson Pro- 
ductions and ITC Entertainment. 
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Welcome to 1978... 

Let’s pause a moment to look into the future and see what the followers of science 
fiction can expect during this new year. 

First, the financial.success of Star Wars and Close Encounters of the Third Kind will 
continue to have the most powerful effects. The closet doors are now flung wide, and 
even the man on the street is aware of science fiction as an exciting form of 
entertainment. Big bucks will be funneled into major SF movies and television. | 

The Superman feature (due to hit theatres in June) promises to be as exciting as Star 
Wars; Disney Studios is working on a multi-million dollar space epic for release next 
Christmas; and with any luck the long-awaited, much-postponed, frequently altered Star 
Trek movie will be completed before the end of the year. Scattered in among these 
‘‘biggies’’ will be dozens of other SF films . . . some probably shining with chrome and 
lucite, others made of cardboard covered with aluminum foil. 

The better companies will be pouring lots of money into special effects, but let’s hope 
they spare a little change for some good writers so the plots, characters and ideas of 
these new adventures will be as clever, original and dazzling as the models and matte 
work. 

The small screen will be attempting to keep you home with spectacular new shows like 
Buck Rogers and Galactica. Numerous other series attempts and pilot movies will test 
our interests. A couple of these will probably be wonderful while the rest will no doubt 
include a few outstanding elements and a lot of drek. Science fiction is not simple to 
produce, and television constantly fights the problems of time and money. Any 
worthwhile SF that makes it to our living rooms is a miracle to be cherished. 

The general atmosphere indicates that we are truly in the midst of a science-fiction 
BOOM, and we can expect conventions, producers and manufacturers of all sorts to be 
fighting furiously for our attentions . . . and our dollars. As fans of a field which has 
long been underestimated in size and importance, it will be a rare pleasure to sit back 
and enjoy being fought over. 

May we suggest that during 1978 we exercise our ‘‘center-of-attention’’ power by 
being as demanding as possible about the science-fiction entertainment we can be 
persuaded to buy. Give your praise and your money to those companies who produce 
the highest quality products, and please, let the rest sink to their proper level. We’re no 
longer desperate—we can be choosy! 


* * * 

Six weeks or so is a long time to wait between issues of STARLOG, but until now 
that was all we could manage while researching and assembling our news and features 
with high editorial standards. 

We are delighted to announce that during that last few months we have increased our 
New York and Los Angeles editorial staffs and our art and production personnel 
sufficiently to publish a brand new magazine—a sister to STARLOG—titled FUTURE. 

Packed with full-color photos and art, interviews with and articles by the top names 
in science fiction, behind-the-scenes looks at movie and TV production, FUTURE will 
also explore the frontiers of real science, real technology, and real space travel more 
thoroughly than has been possible in STARLOG. In addition, SF literature, publications 
and authors will be featured in FUTURE (an important branch which we have never 
had the space to cover properly in STARLOG). 

All in all, FUTURE is the most exciting announcement any STARLOG reader could 
hope for. FUTURE will be published eight times a year, so now you will have a new 
science fiction magazine appearing on newsstands (or arriving at your home if you 
subscribe) about every three weeks! 

For specific details on the Premiere Issue (due on sale about mid-February ) and our 
special subscription offer, see the full-page announcement elsewhere in this issue. 

It is due to you, our readers, that FUTURE exists. In thousands of letters you have 
told us what subjects you think might make good magazine articles, what you like and 
dislike, what you want to see more of .. . and we have listened. STARLOG has grown 
into the largest circulation science-fiction magazine in publishing history. The 
announcement of FUTURE must carry with it a sincere ‘‘thank you’’ from me, from 
my partner, Norm Jacobs, and from our entire staff. 

The nights and weekends we work producing STARLOG, the countless phone calls, 
meetings, letters, trips and midnight oil required to create these pages become pure 
pleasure when, in our morning mail, we get letters like, ‘‘what I don’t like about 
STARLOG is that you don’t publish often enough!!!’’ 

Love those complaints! 





Kerry O’Quinn/Publisher 


because of the large volume OT mail we 
receive, persona! replies are impossible. 
Comments, questions, and suggestions 
of general interest are appreciated and 
may be selected for publication in future 
Communications. Write: 

STARLOG Communications 

475 Park Avenue South 

8th Floor Suite 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


SON OF ROLL YOUR OWN 


.. . Your article was the best I’ve read on the 
subject of special effects ever! I’ve included a 
special effects photo I did myself. Your arti- 
cle will help a lot in the future. 

Marice Tremblay 

13 Lance Ave. RFD #3 

Manchester, NH 03103 





.. . Re: Roll Your Own in issue No.10. You 
state that Halmar Enterprises has a ‘‘conver- 
sion unit’? for Super-8 cameras allowing 
backwinding. Halmar’s unit, called the 
*“‘Craven Backwinder’’ does not actually con- 
vert the camera. It is a separate unit. With the 
Craven Backwinder,the filmmaker films his ef- 
fect, such as the space station you mentioned, 
then removes the cartridge from the camera, 
backwinds the film and replaces the cartridge 
in the camera. This really should be cleared 
up, since the word ‘‘conversion’’ could make 
some people a little dubious. Secondly, your 
statement that 24 fps is sound speed while 18 
fps is silent speed is false. Sound can be used 
at either 18 or 24 fps and silent can be used at 
both speeds as well. Every camera and pro- 
jector that I know runs at 18 fps, but some of 
them do not run at 24 fps. In fact, 18 fps is 
the preferred speed, since it’s more eco- 
nomical. 

Scott Gibbs 

1331 Arroyo Grande Dr. 

Sacramento, Ca. 95825 
Your points are well taken, Scott, in terms of 
8mm and Super-8 projects. However, for 
l6mm, 18 fps is universally known as silent 
speed and 24 fps is indeed sound. 





Notice to Our Subscribers 


Changes of address, renewals, and 
other problems should be forwarded to: 

STARLOG Subscription Dept. 

P.O. Box 1999 

Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 
Subscription rates for one year, eight 
issues, are $10.98 delivered in the U.S. 
and Canada. Foreign subscriptions by 
surface mail: $17.00. Airmail rates for 


foreign subscriptions are: 


Europe, South America: $18.50 
Japan, S.E. Asia, Australia, Africa: $21.50 
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TREK iS DREK? 


. . . Star Trek is garbage. I firmly believe that 
this series has held back the growth of science 
fiction on television more than any other 
single factor. Nowhere have I seen anyone 
that has pointed out the most glaring and 
distasteful aspect of the program. If we learn 
to live with ourselves and overcome our 
primal, atavistic instincts, then we can be 
anything, even as gods among the stars. This 
im itself is a noble concept. What the Trek 
fans don’t seem to realize is the unspoken but 
quite apparent belief that Star Trek 
possesses: if a lesser alien race is not living ac- 
cording to Federation standards, then it is 
our sworn duty to bring these primitives all 
the benefits that our technological democracy 
offer. If they misbehave, why, just blow 
up their governing computer and leave them 
helpless until the aliens learn to abide by the 
Federation’s rules. If there were non brain- 
washed Trekkies that had studied American 
history carefully, they would notice the 
similarity between the rank imperialism of 
Star Trek and the early American settlers who 
sought to bring the Indians (and later, the 
Polynesians) the dubious benefits of civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘Non-interference’’ was preached but 
mever practiced. 

Jon Bell 

3705 E. Whitehall 

Springfield, MO 65804 


You raise a serious point for consideration, 
Jon. We can only hope that ‘‘non-interfer- 
ence’’ is taken more seriously on Star Trek II. 


SUPERIOR FX 


. . . Part five of the SFX series was the best 
one yet. With excellent writing by R. 
McEnroe describing everything perfectly and 
the drawings and pictures helping him along a 
bit, you put together the best SFX article I’ve 
seeh. When I saw John Davis’ homemade 
pictures I was awed. 

Jesse W. Myett 

817 S. Main St. 

Spring Valley, N.Y. 10977 


Thanks for the kind words, Jesse. It’s readers 
such as yourself who have made the SFX 
Series so popular. Rest assured that our 
coverage of the phantasmagoric realm of film 
effects will continue. 


LOGAN CONTROVERSY 


. . . It really annoys me the way you continue 
to praise the new Logan’s Run television 
show while either putting down or ignoring 
the movie. I saw an episode the other night 
and was even more dissappointed than I 
thought I’d be. The only similarity between 
the show and the movie is the name. 

Bill Dotson 

P.O.Box 423 

Hillsboro, Ind. 47949 


... 1 saw the Logan’s Run episode David 
Gerrold wrote and must say it’s the best thing 
the series has done to date. I disliked the 
book, hated the movie and loathe the series. 
The first 90-minute episode convinced me 
that CBS and the producers didn’t have the 
foggiest idea of what they were doing. 

Buzz Dixon 

111-B Meyer Ave. NBU-51-0 

Ft. Huachuca, Arizona 85613 


. . . In reference to David Gerrold’s request 





for remarks on the Logan’s Run episode 
“Man Out Of Time,’’ we would like to say 
**We loved it.’’ We found no inconsistencies 
in the plot and found the time loop to be 
neat, clean and unsuspected. The characters 
were well used. They were realistic, intelligent 
and showed deep emotional maturity. It was 
a true science-fiction story. There is one ques- 
tion we have. In ‘‘Man Out Of Time,’’ we did 
not see David Gerrold as the writer. Did we 
make a mistake (perhaps a pseudonym) or 
did they? If David Gerrold is the writer then 
we think he should get credit where credit is 
due. 

Janine and Keith Goldfarb 

1702 San Vincente 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90402 


Because of differences of opinion with the 
Logan powers-that-be over the editing of his 
original script, David asked that his name be 
deleted from the credits. A pseudonym, Noah 
Ward, was substituted. 


FASTER THAN LIGHT 


... Dr. Asimov’s article was informative 
and, of course, enjoyable. I was somewhat 
disappointed to find that he did not delve into 
the process whereby the USS Enterprise sup- 
posedly accomplishes this feat: the ‘‘warp- 
ing’’ of the very “‘fabric’’ of space (similar to 
the way a black hole ‘‘bends’’ the space 
around it with its tremendous gravity) using 
the seething, volatile energy released by the 
warp like a surfer riding the crest of a wave. 

Michael Mills 

Route #2 Richwood Rd. 

Walton, Ky 41094 


You seem to have done quite a good job 
yourself of coming up with a pseudo-scien- 
tific explanation for something that exists on- 
ly as fantasy. What Dr. Asimov did was to in- 
vestigate the potential reality of a faster-than- 
light drive. 


HARRYHAUSEN HUZZAHS 


. . . Lhave just finished reading the interview 
between Mr. Meyers and Mr. Harryhausen. 
It was very well done with many good stills. I 
hope in the future I will see more on Ray Har- 
ryhausen in your magazine. If any of your 
readers is interested we have a large still Dept. 
where rare stills can be bought. Catalog 
$1.00. 

Bob Weinstein 

The Ray Harryhausen Fan Club 

5776 Hudson Avenue 

Cote St. Luc, Quebec 

Canada 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


.. Re: Close Encounters in STARLOG 
No.10. Miss Russell’s venture to write a de- 
cent story on the film turned into a vivid look 
at Columbia’s incredible desire for secrecy on 
a movie project that looks like the next great 
science fiction epic. The ‘‘late developments’’ 
article is the best piece written about Close 
Encounters in the past six months. 

Gary Young 

2664 Opal Court 

Grove City, Ohio 43123 


COMMUAICATION 


Photo: © MGM 





FORBIDDEN NUDE? 


.. . lL recently saw Forbidden Planet for the 
first time. The theater owner told me that he 
saw the movie in 1957, at age ten, and his 
most vivid memory was seeing Altairaclimb 
out of the pool without clothes. He wanted to 
verify this memory, but, alas, Altairawears a 
nondescript white swimsuit. I remember 
reading of an ‘‘original, uncensored’’ version 
of Forbidden Planet, so I have a question: 
Was Forbidden Planet censored and was that 
scene the reason? Or is the nude swimming 
scene only a figment of my friend’s imagina- 
tion? 

James K. Hickman 

3233 Sth St. 

Lewiston, Idaho 83501 





The version of Forbidden Planet in current 
release is the kiddie-matinee version. The se- 
quence missing is Jerry Farman kissing Al- 
taira. Anne Francis is wearing a flesh colored 
swim suit in the famous pool sequence, when 
the unsuspecting Leslie Nielsen happens by. 


PAL FAN WONDERS 


. After seeing the George Pal When 
Worlds Collide cover and reading the inter- 
view, two questions come to mind: 1) How 
will the re-make be changed? and 2) Why 
won’t After Worlds Collide ever see the light 
of day as a film? That story was every bit as 
good as the original. 

Doug Mappin 
PO Box 517 
Akron, Ind. 46910 


The new When Worlds Collide will have an 
entirely different script, not all all based on 
the first film. It’s currently in the embryonic 
stages. After Worlds Collide was planned by 
Pal over fifteen years ago and rejected by his 
studio. At present, there are no plans to 
resurrect the project, although we agree that 
it would be a splendid production. 


CRATER LAKE CONTROVERSY 


. . . Jim Danforth was indeed involved in The 
Crater Lake Monster as reported in the last 
issue Of Cinefantastique. He animated a se- 
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A COLUMBIA ‘EMI Presentation 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND 
A PHILLIPS Production A STEVEN SPIELBERG Film 
Starring RICHARD DREYFUSS also staring TERI GARR 
and MELINDA DILLON with FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT as Lacombe 
Music by JOHN WILLIAMS Visual Effects by DOUGLAS TRUMBULL 
Director of Photography VILMOS ZSIGMOND. A S.C 
Produced by JULIA PHILUIPS and MICHAEL PHILLIPS 
Written and Directed by STEVEN SPIELBERG 
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but, for some reason, it never appeared in the 
final print of the film. Also, congratulations 
on STARLOG’s movie debut. I caught a 
glimpse of the logo of your magazine in a 
scene from Werner Herzog’s new film, 
Stroszek, where one of the characters sits on 
a bed surrounded by magazines and munches 
a bag of corn curls. Is Herzog trying to tell us 
something? 

Kyle Counts 

2619 Benvenue #G 

Berkeley, Ca. 94704 


According to Danforth, he was NEVER in- 
volved with the Crater Lake project in any 
other capacity but advisory. He claims the 
abovementioned report to be erroneous. 


SUPERHERO BOOKS 


. Can you give us information or hot tips 
as to the forthcoming Warner paperback 
novels of Batman, Superman and Wonder 
Woman? I learned of these through an- 
nouncements in recent issues of DC Comics. 
Lately nothing new has been said of the 
books, so I wonder if you can check on them. 
The offices of DC are only a phone call away 
from you fellas. Will you let us know? 

Michael Burkhalter 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


It’s just a phone call away from you, too, 
Michael, only more expensive! But here’s the 
scoop—actual novelizations, not paperback 
comics, are planned for all three characters. 
Superman is written by Elliot Maggin, 
Wonder Woman by Jane Lynch, and Batman 
has yet to be assigned. As of this writing no 
release date has been set. However you may 
be interested in the five other literary projects 
due out with the release of next year’s Super- 
man film. Besides the movie novelization and 
“The Making of ...’’ by David Petrou, 


there will be a massive reference work by. 


Michael Fleisher, a Superman Quiz Book by 
Bruce M. Nash, and a special Superman 
Calendar for 1979. 


SF ON PR 
. After reading No.9 I decided to write to 

you to say that STARLOG is one hell of a 
good magazine. I also decided to tell all your 
readers down here in Puerto Rico that a 
science-fiction club is being born. Science Fic- 
tion on Puerto Rico has been in the closet for 
so long it’s about time it was treated fairly. 
That’s my main objective. All people inter- 
ested in forming a national club can write to: 

Alexis J. Ayostini 

P.O. Box 70 

Mayayliez, Puerto Rico 00708 


SFX ACTOR-WRITER 


. In my Star Wars souvenir booklet, I 
noticed that the name Dan O’Bannon was 
listed in the credits under Special Effects. I 
would like to know if this is the same Dan 
O’Bannon that played Sgt. Pinback in the 
movie Dark Star? 

John D. Green 

Dallas, Texas 


Dark Star was Dan’s first feature film effort, 
originally begun when he was a college stu- 
dent. In that film, he worked both in front of 
the camera and behind. In Star Wars he 
worked on the effects team. Dan is currently 
scripting a film for 20th Century-Fox, called 
Alien The multi-faceted Mr. O’Bannon will 
handle the SFX as well. 


TOLKIEN: THE LEGEND GROWS 


. Do you know if J.R.R. Tolkien’s son or 
anybody else has written about what happens 
after the ‘‘Return of the King?”’ 

Brooks Keith 
4513 Lumb Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 33609 


The book that the master of fantasy-worlds 
was working on at the time of his death was 
not a sequel to the Ring trilogy, but a pre- 
quel. The Silmarillion explains the events in 
Middle Earth before the action in The 
Hobbit. Tolkien worked on it for forty years 
and had not finished it at the time of his 
death. He did, however, leave instructions 
with his son as to just how the work was to be 
finished for publication. It has been on the 
top of the best-seller list since its recent 
publication. 


GODZILLA’S REVENGE 


. I would appreciate you doing an article 
on the main character of one of the most suc- 
cessful films ever ... GODZILLA! It was 
one of the first movies to ever have a sequel, 
in fact several. The next one will be out after 
Christmas, Godzilla On Monster Island. 

Brad Bambo 
1165 Laurelas Dr. 
Losaltos, Ca. 94022 


Certainly. If enough STARLOG readers ex- 
press a desire to see a Godzilla story, we will 
give it strong consideration. 
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VERNE’S VISION 


. | enjoyed Mr. Houston’s Visions essay 
on Jules Verne. I do want to point out, how- 
ever, that it is more than just doubtful that 
Verne created the flying machine ‘‘Alba- 
tross’’ by combining a clipper ship and a 
windmill. He gives, in the course of the story, 
the sources for the design of the aircraft: the 
pioneering aviation work of De La Landelle 
(who, indeed, coined the word ‘‘aviation’’), 
Ponton de Amecourt and Nadar, among a 
very long list of others. These early designers 
of helicopteral machines were members of the 
world’s first heavier-than-air society, for 
which Verne was recording secretary. 

Ron Muir 
P.O.Box 274 
Woodbridge, VA 22194 


We stand corrected. Thank you for the in- 
formation and designs. 


WELCOMMITTEE MOVES 


.. . Just a brief note to inform you that the 
Star Trek Welcommittee has a new central 
mailing address. It is as follows: Star Trek 
Welcommittee, P.O. Box 207, Saranac, MI 
48881. 

Arlene Boyer 

Warren, Michigan 
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MUSIC TO READ SF BY 


package in ten days’ time — membership will be 
cancelled and you'll owe nothing. 

About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), we'll 
send you the Club's bulletin, describing the 2 com- 
ing Selections and a variety of Alternate choices. 
If you want both Selections, you need do nothing; 








Music guaranteed to send the imagination soar- 
ing. Music to take you into the same exciting new 
dimensions of time and place offered by writers 
like Heinlein, Asimov, and Clarke. Including film 
scores from such movies as Fahrenheit 451, this 
superb stereo recording is a $4.95 value. Now it is 
available exclusively to members of The Science 
Fiction Book Club at a big 40% saving — yours for 


just $2.95 when you join. 


How the Club works: 
When your application for membership is accept- 
ed, you'll receive your introductory package of 4 
books. (If you also want the record, check the ap- 
propriate box in the coupon below.) If not com- 





pletely satisfied, you may return this introductory 


5041. Star Wars: From 
the Adventures of Luke 
Skywalker. By George 
Lucas. Life on a backwater 
planet can be dull, unless 
you become involved in an 
interstellar rebellion. 
Photos from the motion 
picture. Special ed. 


6080. All My Sins 
Remembered. By Joe 
Haldeman. A young man 
in search of excitement is 
sent to the danger spots 
of the galaxy. By the au- 
thor of Mindbridge. Pub. 
ed. $7.95 


6221. The Foundation 
Trilogy. By Isaac Asimov. 
The ends of the galaxy 
revert to barbarism. An 
SF classic. Comb. Price 
$19.85 


2295. The Sword of 
Shannara. By Terry 
Brooks. A massive quest 
novel in the very best 


Tolkien tradition. Illustrated 
by the Brothers Hildebrandt. 


Pub. ed. $12.95 


7625. The 1977 Annual 
World's Best SF. Donald A. 
Wollheim, ed. The best SF 
published during 1976 by 
Asimov, Knight, Varley and 
others. Includes Tiptree’s 
Houston, Houston, Do You 
Read? Special ed. 


4739. Gateway. By 
Frederik Pohl. Travel on 
alien ships to distant parts 
of the universe—with no 
guarantee of return. By the 
author of Man Plus. Pub. 
ed. $8.95 


6403. The Star Trek 
Reader Ill. Adapted by 
James Blish. 19 more 
Outstanding and exciting 
adventures of the Starship 
Enterprise and its gallant 
crew. Pub. ed. $8.95 


7518. The Starchild 
Trilogy. By Frederik Pohl 
and Jack Williamson. 
Together here for the first 
time are 3 classic tales— 
The Reefs of Space, Star- 
child and Rogue Star. 
Special ed. 


6320. A World Out of 
Time. By Larry Niven. A 
black hole in space sends 
Jerome Corbell 3 million 
years into Earth's future 
where the ultimate battle 
of the sexes is raging. By 
co-author of The Mote in 
God's Eye. Pub. ed. $7.95 


8532. The Hugo Winners, 
Vol. | & Il. Giant 2-in-1 
volume of 23 award-win- 
ning stories, 1955 to 1970. 
Asimov introduces each. 
Pub. ed. $15.45 


4770. Llana of Gathol 
and John Carter of Mars. 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
Excellent 2-in-1 volume in 
the Burroughs Mars se- 
ries. Special ed. 


7559. The Island of Dr. 
Moreau. 2-in-1 volume 
containing the classic H.G. 
Wells novel and a noveliza- 
tion by Joseph Silva of the 
new motion picture. Photos 
from the film. Special ed. 


The Science Fiction Book Club offers its own complete hardbound editions 
sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even 
more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members 


will be serviced from Toronto. Offer slightly different in Canada. 





they'll be shipped automatically. If you don’t want 
a Selection, or prefer an Alternate, or no book at 
all, just fill out the convenient form always pro- 
vided, and return it by the date specified. We try to 
allow you at least ten days for making your deci- 
sion. If you don't get the form in time to respond 
within 10 days, and receive unwanted books, you 
may return them at our expense. 

As a member you need take only 4 Selections or 
Alternates during the coming year. You may resign 
any time thereafter, or remain a member as long as 
you. wish. At least one of the two Selections each 
month is only $1.98 plus shipping and: handling. 
Other extra-value selections are slightly higher but 
always much less than Publishers’ Editions. Send 
no money. But do send the coupon today. 


a fos 


BONUS: Also take, if you wish, this $4.95 record 
value — now available exclusively to club mem- 
bers for just $2.95! 
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A KIGALD 
GUT GF Tie 


LARRY NIVEN a 


Science Fiction Book Club 
Dept. PR295, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the 
Science Fiction Book Club. 


Send me, as a beginning, the 4 books whose numbers | 
have indicated below, and bill me just 10¢ (plus shipping 
and handling). | agree to purchase 4 additional books at 
regular low club prices during the coming year and may 
resign anytime thereafter. | agree to the Club Plan as de- 
scribed in this advertisement. SFC books are selections 
for mature readers. 


|] Send me, in addition, GREAT SCIENCE FICTION FILM | 












45-S140 


MUSIC and bill me just $2.95 plus shipping and Ganaling: 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Miss Please print 


Address 


City State Zip oe 


If under 18 parent must sign. Order not valid without 
signature. 
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NO SNOWBALLS ON MARS 


Christmas on Mars was not very white this year. With the 
JPL Mars Viking Lander 2 located less than 43° latitude 
from the Martian north pole, Earth scientists had hoped to 
see the Martian winter change the well-photographed pink 
landscape into a blanket of white—perhaps the polar cap 
would extend as far south as the Lander. But even though 
the Martian winter, which began on May 31, 1977 and 
ended on November 5, 1977, is almost twice as long as 
Earth’s winter, only a few patches of white frost have been 
captured by the color cameras aboard the Lander. For 
Viking scientist Kenneth Jones of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, ‘“‘It’s one of the most exciting things to happen 
since the landing.’’ The frost was first noted in a 
photograph taken in the early afternoon of September 13. 
The white patches appear to be the remains of a heavier 
coverage that has been evaporating for about 50 to 150 
days. Earlier photographic coverage, during periods of poor 
lighting conditions in a very dusty atmosphere, had 
obscured observations. ‘‘Clathrate’’ is the official term for 
the frost—a mixture of frozen water and CO7—the basic 
component of the Martian atmosphere. Yet, there would be. 
little available water vapor during the dry Martian winter to 
suggest ice or Earth-like frost. Viking operations have been 
scheduled to shut down in May of this year, but these new 
observations of Martian frost may make it possible to 
extend the funding for the mission a bit longer, so that the 
full 688-day Martian year may be examined by both Viking 
Landers and Orbiters. Perhaps this additional time will also 
shed some light on the mysterious lack of organic molecules 
on Mars. The lack of organics has come as a ‘‘shock’’ to 
many project scientists. Orbiter photographs had depicted 
surface features which looked as though they could have 
been shaped by water, one of the key elements in the 
formation of organic molecules. But so far, nothing. There 
are lots of theories to explain the mystery—atmospheric 
ozone, ultra-violet radiation, destructive oxides and 
superoxides in the soil, even Martian ‘‘electrostatic storms”’ 
generated by the friction within the enormous dust storms 
that regularly obscure a good deal of the planet. Answers 
may only be found in future missions to ‘‘less red’’ areas of 
the planet. The Mars mission has generated as much 
mystery in the wealth of data as it has answers. 





WANDERING ICEBERG TRACKED BY SATELLITE 


A gigantic iceberg nearly the size of Rhode Island is 
being tracked by satellite during its 1,800-mile journey 
along the Antarctic coast toward the open sea, east of 
South America. The berg—one of the largest ever 
recorded—appears to be temporarily grounded near the tip 
of the Palmer Peninsula. It is expected to later drift slowly 
out of Antarctic waters toward South America and into the 
South Atlantic Ocean. There, after being exposed to 
warmer water, it should slowly disintegrate. Working 
closely with NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center in 
Greenbelt, Md., Navy weathermen have been tracking it 
since 1971, when it broke off from the Princess Martha 
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Coast of Antarctica. They say it’s 45 miles long, 25 miles 
wide, 750 to 1,000 feet thick, and contains enough fresh 
water to supply Washington, D.C. for from five to seven 
thousand years. If it could be somehow towed to 
California, it would supply Los Angeles and the entire state 
with enough water to last over a thousand years. Although 
the idea of towing icebergs for use in arid regions of the 
Earth has been discussed often in the past, no one has yet 
come up with a practical, economical way of doing it. The 
huge berg is being closely monitored via satellite by U.S. 
Navy Fleet Weather Facility (FLEWEAFAC) forecasters in 
Suitland, Md. 
































Es cience fiction and fantasy are everywhere—on shirts, on 
scords, in print, in ads, on jewelry, and on stage. Their 
fluence is also evident in a great variety of American 
asttimes. There are several easily accessible games that can 
sive the average person all the thrills of intergalactic battles 
and the pleasure of testing their skills in the realm of 
Mturistic societies, time travel, and super heroics. And most 
of them cost a mere quarter. These are the pinball games, 
‘and the Atari Company has been blasting the field with a 
mew cycle of solid-state, extra-wide machines and a habit- 
‘forming video game which may become the biggest thing 
since hula hoops. Although other companies, such as Bally, 
‘Gottlieb’s, Williams, and Sterns have long used SF titles for 
their machines—most notably Solar City, Super Spin, Mars 
Trek and Skylab—it is Atari that is redesigning the playing 
 @fea, incorporating clever uses of the themes. Add to that 
“advances in engineering and concept and one can find a 
mew feast for the senses. All the Atari pinball machines 
have a wider playing field, although the overall width is the 
Same as other machines wasting no arcade space. Each has 
a full-color, finely delineated glass painting, and solid-state 
Circuitry capable of easy repair and adjustability. But the 
teal treat for enthusiasts is the electronic sounds made by 
the various thumper bumpers, kick holes, drop targets, 
“Sensors, and advance lanes. Instead of the usual ‘‘dings and 
_dongs,’’ these machines fill the air with laser, phaser, 
photon and Star Wars fire. The Atarians—depicting two 
‘Tuturistic heroes, male and female, doing battle with an 

' omnipresent outer space god as flying saucers zip by, and 


Time 2000—showing a delirious female time traveler with 
flowing blonde hair, were released earlier this year to the 
delight of the ever-burgeoning pinball fans. Airborne 
Avenger followed later with its striking artwork and 
conception far exceeding the regular games. Here, a chisel- 
faced man in glinting sunglasses with a shining two-faced 
eagle blazing behind him faces off against a bald villain and 
his blonde moll. Accompanied by a raven-haired beauty, 
the Airborne Avenger faces a deadly missile racing toward 
his airship, exploding worlds, and a meteor storm. But the 
most popular Atari attraction is the video game Starship 1. 
In California, people actually wait in line to play. In New 
York many arcades have ordered two to handle the 
demand. Simply described, one stands before a screen, 
piloting device, photon button, and speed stick. After you 
pay your two bits and press the credit button, the stars 
dotting the screen rush toward you and suddenly you are at 
the helm of your own intergalactic craft—dodging planets, 
blasting carriers, and doing battle with various Destroyer- 
class ships intent on doing your ship in. For a delirious few 
minutes you streak through space, catching ships between 
your laser sights and annihilating the entire board with one 
of your five photon torpedoes. If your score is high enough 
when fuel runs out, the top of the screen reads, ‘‘Congratu- 
lations! You have saved the Federation!’’ But if you missed 
too many times, suffered too much damage at the hands of 
the enemy or splattered against one-too-many planets, the 
screen bears the legend, ‘‘We detect another quarter in your 
pocket—play again!”’ 
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Anillustration of ““Space Commando” from the liner notes for /ntergalactic Touring Band. 





Arista Records, the record company responsible for the 
soundtrack album of Close Encounters Of The Third Kind, 
has recently released two more entries in the rock science- 
fiction sweepstakes: J Robot by the Alan Parsons Project 
and the Intergalactic Touring Band by a horde of rock 
notables. The albums, both of which are theme-oriented, 
are original efforts described on the labelas ‘‘musical 
novels.’’ J Robot is described by its creator as being ‘‘about 
a man-made machine coming to the realization he exists 
and has a part to play in the world rather than just being 
programmed. It goes on to explain the human indifference 
to being taken over by machines. It asks the question: 
“Would we let machines totally take over our world?’ ”’ 
Assisting Parsons on his SF tale are a host of well-known 
musicians including The Hollies’ Allan Clark and Procol 
Harum’s B.J. Cole. The Intergalactic Touring Band 
presents a more intense side of the SF musical theme, 
actually offering a written text to describe the time period 
of the musical action. The story unfolds sometime after the 
discovery of New Earth in the year 3035 when the Vibra 
Corporation discovers a way to harness a new energy 
source, the ‘‘Vibra-rhythm.’’ These rhythms are sent out by 
the human body aura and are harnessed by the Vibracon 
Globe in order to insure bodily tranquility. The Vibra 
Corporation later explores space and keeps intergalactic 
peace via the efforts of the Vibra-rhythm oriented 
Intergalactic Touring Band; a rock outfit who sings the 
universe into a state of domestic bliss. The album recounts 
some of the travels of the band and features performances 
by such real life rock personalities as Status Quo’s Rick 
Parfett and Francis Rossi, Ben E. King, Meatloaf, Annie 
Haslam of Renaissance, Arthur Brown, Springsteen’s main 
man Clarence Clemons, Dave Cousins of The Strawbs, R6d 
Argent and Ginger Baker’s favorite crooner, Mr. Snips. 





The Late Great Planet Earth may be the ultimate disaster 
movie. The film offers no earthquakes, floods or towering 
infernos. Instead, it deals with the threatened destruction of 
the human race as foretold in Biblical prophesies and 
corroborated by modern science. Based on Hal Lindsey’s 
apocolyptic best seller, the film offers a speculative- 
documentary look at what Lindsey considers the beginnings 
of the end of the world. World famine, terrorism, 
pollution, riots, genetic experimentation, strange religious 
cults, abrupt changes in weather patterns, energy shortages, 
overpopulation, the coming of the anti-Christ and the threat 
of nuclear holocaust all figure into Lindsey’s scheme of 
things. It is a menacing menu of dire events that he believes 
is accurately predicted in the Bible. ‘‘I hope the film will 
startle people,’’ he said recently, ‘‘that they will realize 
these prophesies are true.’’ The author believes that 
scripture details the last days of man on Earth. ‘‘The 
prophet Zaccharias tells us that the soldiers who fight here 
(in Israel) will have a most unusual way of dying. First of 
all, the flesh will be consumed off their bones. They eyes 
will be consumed out of their sockets and the tongue 
consumed out of their mouths. The strange thing is—this 
will all occur before they can fall to the ground. There is 
nothing like that except in a nuclear war.’’ Aiding Lindsey 
in his cheerful tale of doomsday is a who’s who of scientific 
notables, including Nobel Prize winners Dr. George Wald 
and Dr. Norman Borlaug, Dr. Paul Ehrlich (author of The 
Population Explosion) and Dr. Desmond Morris (author of 
The Naked Ape). Narrating the film is Orson Welles, who 
served a similar function for the Martian Armageddon 
armies in the 1939 radio broadcast of The War Of The 
Worlds. 
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INTERVIEWS In the latest, greatest issue of CINEFANTASTIQUE (say sin-eh-fawn-toss-teek), INTERVIEWS 
<= . the world’s only serious review of horror, fantasy and science fiction films, the SS ee eee 


= story behind the making of STAR WARS as told by the people who created it! 
= PRINCESS LEIA Twenty-three amazing interviews with the actors, technicians and artists who OPTICAL 
_ Carrie Fisher made it possible, illustrated with 24 pages of spectacular behind-the-scenes EFFECTS 
| photographs in full color! Also in this huge, 80-page double issue: Douglas John Dykstra 
DARTH VADER Trumbull on CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND, Amy Irvingon _ Richard Edlund 
David Prowse filming Brian DePalma’s THE FURY, director William Girdler on filming the Dennis Muren 


supernatural best-seller THE MANITOU, David Allen’s model animation special K th Ralston 
CHEWBACCA effects for LASER BLAST, and much more! Send for your subscription copy “Sy NNetD 1a SLO 
oper ac 


Peter Mayhew today. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded! 
Joseph Johnston 
ARTOO-DETOO 80 PAGES LARGE 8%X11 24 FULL COLOR PAGES! 
Kenny Baker MINIATURES 
SS ae ee Se See eS Eee ST GOT ERE ER cer eee : Grant McCune 
PRODUCER | CINEFANTASTIQUE, POST OFFICE BOX 270, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 60303 | David Jones 
Bey nT —_|_ STAR WARS, whch I snicrtand count for me subsenpdon ues as draustcd wih | EXPLOSIONS 
ILLUSTRATOR | the magazine for any reason, / may return it for a full refund! | Joe Viskocil 
M 
ec cQuarnie | | CHESS GAME 
eee | __ Jon Berg 
e EFFECTS | | Philip Tippett 
S 
John Stears : | CANTINA 
SOUND efi SS | MAKEUPS 
EFFECTS | Rick Baker 
Sam Shaw | | Douglas Beswick 
“Ben Burtt | (SOR SS AS ie ae be a a ee SEGLOS an ess SS ee eee Zip Code ) Laine Liska 
L 
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SEVEN CITIES TO ATLANTIS 


*‘Once more into the breach’”’ seems to be the current 
plan of action for Amicus Productions. Producer John 
Dark and director Kevin Connor are preparing their next 





fantasy feature following the success of The Land That E 

Time Forgot, The People That Time Forgot,and At The ic - 

Earth’s Core. Once again Doug McClure has been called on so 

to play the lead, and once more the plot line involves 2 PAPE, 
incredible monsters, beautiful damsels and excessive action. 3 

This time, however, the goings-on do not bear the creative : be SBE ft Sercesaite 

stamp of Edgar Rice Burroughs. Seven Cities to Atlantis is Atlanteans. Their fate—to be changed to Mermen and help 
an all-original phantasmagoria quite openly based on the stave off the attacks of two montrous Zaargs. The 
successful formula of the Amicus-produced, Burroughs- secret—this city-complex was created by aliens from a dying 
based trilogy that preceeded it. McClure portrays engineer planet who collided with a comet and crash-landed in 

Greg Collinson, a friend of Charles Aitken who’s leading Earth’s ocean during prehistoric times. Their home planet 
an expedition to discover the lost city of Atlantis at the end was Mars. Among the many other fanciful characters the 
of the 19th century. They actually come upon the fabled crew has to deal with are: the lovely Delphine, who falls in 
land only to be shanghaied by a gigantic octopus (designed love with Greg, the beautiful but cold Atsil, who tells 

by noted special effects man John—Superman—Richardson Charles of Atlantis’ history, the powerful Imperator of 

at Pinewood Studios) and left on a deserted beach. There Atraxon (City Seven), who intends to control Earth’s 

they meet Atmir, a high-ranking official, who tells them of future, and the horribly mutated millipede, Mogdaan, who 
and guides them through the seven cities of Atlantis. Cities considers making a lunch of the intrepid sea-farers. 

One and Two are sunken and inhabited by sea monsters; Production has already begun on this ambitious project in 
City Three is in ruins; City Four, which is called Vaar, is Malta. Producer Dark promises that it will turn from the 
being fortified for battle; and City Five, Chinqua, is where campy aspects of Amicus’ past work toward more honest 
the group learn of their intended fate and the secret of the fantasy. : 





FROM STAR WARS TO CAR WARS 


Mark Hamill, the swashbuckling Luke Skywalker of Star really own it, of course, but it’s his whole life. He goes 
Wars and Kim Milford, the alien-controlled Billy of crazy. He gets a tip from a junk dealer that the car is on 
Laserblast, will be fighting their battles on good old terra display in a hotel in Las Vegas and he hitch-hikes out there. 
firma this spring with the release of MGM’s Stingray—the The movie is mainly about all the characters he encounters 
story of a boy and his car. According to Milford, who along the way and a girl he meets. He tracks me down and 
plays Mark’s foe in the film, ‘‘It’s a pretty strange movie. asks me if I’ve seen the car. But, sure enough, I’m cool and 
Instead of Star Wars, it’s car wars. Mark builds a fantastic tell him no. He comes back a second time and I beat him, 

- Stingray in an auto body shop at high school. He’s tie him up and dump him in oil. He pretends to work on 
graduating and he really wants to buy the car. So he my side and steals back his car. There’s a big car chase 
borrows it and takes it for a trial run. I run a car theft from Las Vegas to Los Angeles. My car flips over and I get 
ring, working in league with some of the teachers. They really angry. I shoot it and the thing blows up. Like I said 
supply me with extra parts. I steal Mark’s car. He doesn’t ... it’s a pretty strange movie!”’ 





NEW KOONTZ PSYCHIC THRILLER 


Dean R. Koontz’s new book, The Vision (G.P.Putnam & 
Sons, $8.95), is a startling, fist-clenching thriller. After 
experiencing a terrifying trauma at the age of six, Mary 
Bergen is left with a bizarre gift—clairvoyance. Now, 
twenty-four years later, she is helping the police track down 
a psychopathic killer. In pursuing the killer, Mary is forced 
to remember what occurred eighteen years ago. As the trail 
gets closer to the killer, Mary’s psychic abilities begin to 
turn against her. Unconsciously, she uses telekinesis and 
ectoplasmic materialization as a psychic roadblock to stop 
herself from continuing on the case. The murderer is well 
‘aware that Mary is following him, and Mary is sure that 
he’s connected in some way with the horror that she 
endured as a child. Mary learns that she must confront her 
hidden, long-buried past, if she wants to have a future. As 
in The Demon Seed, Koontz uses the power of the 
supernatural and the theme of good vs. evil to weave a 
story that catches and holds the reader throughout. 


DEAN R. KOONTZ 
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When Worlds Collide. 


A Tale of Weird 
Scientific 
Experiments 


Go] 


Plats l-te-t cele 
worth millions. 


A robbery. 
A murder. 





OF THE APES Super 8 b&w: color with sound. 


THE FLYING MONSTER 8mm b&w. 

8mm b&w. 

THE THREE HEADED MONSTER 8mm b&w. 
DINOSAURS RULED THE EARTH Super 8 b&w, 


SPACESHIP ON VENUS Super 8 b&w. 







URUS Super 8 b&w. 

A TEEN AGE FRANKENSTEIN Super 8 b&w. 
A TEENAGE WEREWOLF Super 8 b&w. 

2A Super 8 b&w. 

wAR OF THE COLOSSAL BEAST Super 8 b&w. 

THE BLOB Super 8 b&w. 


Now, for the first time, enjoy science fiction’s greatest 
screen adventures in your own home. Thrill fo the spec- 
tacular exploits of Luke Skywalker, Cornelius-the kindly 
Pianet of the Apes chimp, Kiaatu and Gort. Witness the 
wizardry of Ray Harryhausen, the futuristic wonders of 
HG. Wells and the stop motion expertise of Jim Dan- 
forth. it’s all here, as STARLOG presents home-movie ver- 
sions of some of SF's classic films, from Star Wars to 












SCIENCE 
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ATH THE PLANET OF THE APES Super 8 b&w: color with sound. 
FROM THE PLANET OF THE APES Super 8 b&w: color with sound 
JEST OF THE PLANET OF THE APES Super 8 b&w: color with sound. 


THE MONSTER THAT CHALLENGED THE WORLD Super 8 b&w. 
[ENSTEIN MEETS THE SPACE MONSTER Super & b&w. 
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1. STAR WARS: Luke Skywalker, Ben Kenobi, Han Solo and 
Chewbacca penetrate the defenses of the massive Death 
Star. Then, with the aid of C-3PO and R2-D2, they must out- 
wit the stormtrooper guards in order to escape alive. Super 
8 b&w; Super 8 color with sound. 


2. THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL: Michael Rennie is the 
benevolent visitor from the stars in this SF classic. Accom- 
panied by his robot companion, Gort, the alien ambas- 
sador lands on earth with a gift and cG message of brotherly 
love. The earth responds with hostility, however, and Gort 
acts to save his master. Super 8 b&w. 


3. THE CURSE OF THE FLY: Brian Donievy stars as the latest 
scientist to attempt the transfer of matter, thus unleashing a 
group of half-human, hailf-animal creatures from the 4th 
Dimension. Super 8 b&w. 


4. THE WAR OF THE WORLDS: H.G. Wells’ legendary tale of 
Martian invasion is given a spectacular treatment by pro- 
ducer George Pal in this Oscar winning film. The Martians 
and their death machines invade California and not even 
the A bomb can stop them. Super 8 b&w. 


5. WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE: Producer George Pal un- 
leashes visions of apocalypse as a runaway pianet plunges 
the earth into a state of panic. Earthquakes split countries, 
tidal waves bury cities and the only hope of humanity rests 
in the launching of a space ark. Super 8 b&w. 


6. BATTLE FOR THE PLANET OF THE APES: The final 
sequence in the five part PLANET OF THE APES series, 
recounts.the state of the world where fighting between two 
civilizations will determine who will inherit what's left of the 
earth. Super 8 b&w; Super 8 color, color with sound. 

7. MOON ZERO TWO: In the year 2021 A.D., a group of 
astronauts on the moon fight a futuristic show-down over a 
valuable, solid emeraid asteroid. A moon buggy chase and 
intrigue result from the search for riches.Super 8 b&w. 


8. ONE MILLION YEARS 8.C.: Ray Harryhausen’s stop 
motion extravaganza set at the dawn of time where cave 
people must survive in a savage land populated by dino- 
saurs. Peradactyls swoop from the sky in search of prey 
while a triceratops and a brontosaurus hunt. Super 8 b&w. 
color (200) with sound, color (400) with sound. 


9. IT CONQUERED THE WORLD: The fanged cucumber 
creature from outer space lands on earth with a plan of 
mental domination. Aided by tiny, winged bat-robots he 
begins to assemble his army of human slaves. Peter Graves, 
however, has other ideas and follows the creature to its 
cave. Super 8 b&w. 


10. MASTER OF THE WORLD: Vincent Price stars as Jules 
Verne's scientific madman, Robur the conqueror. Robur has 
one goal in life, fo end war through his own dictatorship. Pa- 
trolling the earth in his flying battleship . . . a science fiction 
wonder. Super 8 b&w: color with sound. 


Tl. WAR-GODS OF THE DEEP: Vincent Price is the leader of 
an immortal city beneath the sea, populated both by 
humans and incredible gilimen. When invaders from. the 
normal worid stumble onto his sanctuary, Price and his am- 
phibian slaves take action. Super 8 b&w: color with sound. 


12. THE GIANT BEHEMOTH: Willis (KING KONG) O'Brien's tale 
of atomic horror. A 200 foot radioactive dinosaur surfaces 
in London, devastating the city with its might. As it goes on a 
rampage of destruction, scientists discover that the beast 
eee enough radioactivity to destroy the nation. 8mm 
b&w. 


13. GODZILLA VS. THE THING: Jopan's mightiest monster, 
radioactive Godzilla has his hands full as Mothra, the 
winged creature, appears over Tokyo. The two fight a battle 
to the death in the center of horrified Japan. The army 
stands by helpless as the titans destroy cities by the score. 
8mm b&w. 


a Please cneck off the film{s} you want to order 


4. Star Wars Black & White. $8.95 
Color with Sound, $29.95 
2. The Day The Earth Stood Still Block & White. $8.95 
With Sound, $47.95 
3. The Curse of the Fly Black & White. $8.95 
With Sound. $417.95 
4. The War of the Worids Black & White. $8.95 
5. When Worlds Collide Biack & White. $8.95 
6. Battie For the Pianet of the Apes Black & White. $8.95 
Coior. $47.95 
Color with Sound. $29.95 
7. Moon Zero Two Block & White. $8.95 
8. One Million Years B.C. Block & White, $8.95 
Color with Sound (200), $29.95 
Color with Sound (400) $49.95 
9. ft Conquered The Worid Black & White. $8 95 
With Sound. $47.95 
40. Master of the Worid Block & White. $8.95 
With Sound. $17.95 
Color with Sound, $29.95 
44. War-Gods of the Deep Black & White. $8.95 
With Sound, $47.95 
Color with Sound. $29.95 
412. The Giant Behemoth Block & White, $8.95 
43. Godzilla vs. The Thing  8iack & White. $8 95 
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4. When Dinosaurs 
or fis Means toed Ghomoaeeate tina Black & White. $8.95 
24. Frankenstein Meets the Space Monster _ Block & White. $8.95 


NAME 
ADDRESS City 


STATE 2 


14. Planet ofthe Apes _ Block & White. $8.95 
_. Color, $47.95 
__ Color with Sound, $29.95 
45. Beneath the Planet of the Apes _ Block & White. $8.95 
Color, $47.95 
Color with Sound, $29.95 
16. Escape From the Pianet of the Apes — Black & White, $8.95 
Color, $47.95 
_. Color with Sound. $29.95 
47. Conquest of the Pianet of the Apes _ Black & White, $8.95 
— Color, $47.95 
Color with Sound, $29.9& 
48. Rodan the Flying Monster _. Black & White. $8.95 
49. Ghidrah _ Black & White. $8.95 
Monster _ Black & White, $8.95 
Ruled the Earth _ Black & White. $8.95 


23. First Spaceship on Venus — Block & White. $8.95 


25. Dinosaurus _ Black & White, $8.95 

26. | Was a Teenage Fronkenstein Black & White. $8.95 

27.1 Was a Teenage Werewolf __ Black & White. $8 2 
28.Konga _ Black & White. $8 

29. War of the Colossal Beast _- Black & White. $8 95 

30. The Blob Black & White. $8.95 


SPACELAB: PHASE Il 


In March of 1973 the then European Space Research 
Organization created the concept for a “‘space laboratory 
program.’’ By August of that year, an agreement was 
reached between the now European Space Agency and the 
United States to develop, procure, and use a space 
laboratory in conjunction with NASA’s Space Shuttle 
system. A giant step was taken toward global cooperation 
in space. The ESA was responsible for designing, 
developing, manufacturing, testing, and delivering the 
working model, a flight unit, spare parts, and two sets of 
ground support equipment. What they came up with is a 
simple two-part system composed of a module—which is 
the main lab consisting of a core segment and experiment 
segment—and an open pallet which allows scientists to 
expose their test materials directly to the vacuum of space. 
These two components were given the simple name: 
Spacelab. Each part of Spacelab, the modules and pallets, 
are made to weather at least 50 orbiting missions and can 
be used in a variety of combinations—two modules, one 
pallet, one module, three pallets, etc. This versatility and 
reusability make it all the more rewarding for scientists 
interested in astronomy, life sciences, biomedicine, and 
many other areas. Radiation from the far corners of the 
Universe cannot be studied from Earth; a gravity-free 
environment is helpful for separating and purifying 
biological particles, and the observation of our world from 
space will be invaluable for urban and transportation 
planning. Spacelab’s uses can and will touch all our lives. 
Already, its first two flights are scheduled and taking 
shape. Spacelab One is part of the Space Shuttle’s first 
responsibilities during 1980. It will blast off from the 
Kennedy Space Center in Florida and orbit the Earth at an 
altitude of 155 miles, but it will certainly not be a test 
flight. Experiments are planned in many fields, ranging 
from plasma physics to thermodynamics, with emphasis on 
stratospheric and upper atmospheric research. This trip will 
last a week and be populated by two 
scientist/pilots—payload specialists—and another pair to 
lend support from ground control. Spacelab Two leaves 
Florida in 1981 to circle the Earth for up to 11 days ata 
height of 250 miles. This is the test flight, strangely enough; 
its primary objective is to test its own systems and sub- 
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Photo Courtesy of NASA 


Access to Spacelab from Shuttle cabin is thru pressurized tunnel. 


systems, but at the same time, demonstrate its capabilities 
for research. Everything from high energy astrophysics to 
botany is emphasized in the scientific data aspect of this 
journey. Spacelab’s formation will also be altered for this 
second go-around. The module and pallet combination will 
be replaced by four 10 foot pallets. But again two payload 
specialists will be on board, assisted by a duo at ground 
control. These eight individuals for the first two Spacelabs 
must be chosen from a list of over seventy-five candidates. 
Out of a group of nineteen finalists for the first flight are 
three women one of whom may have the honor of being the 
first American woman in outer space. (But not before going 
through an extensive two year training period.) Although 
the qualifications are not as strict as they are for 
astronauts, the Spacelab training will still include zero 
gravity exercises, simulations, flight plans, emergency 
procedures, and even space-flight housekeeping. More than 
just consisting of both sexes, the team will warrant 
participation from fifteen different countries. From Austria 
to Switzerland, scientists have responded with interest and 
active investigations into the types of experiments necessary 
to add to this new source of knowledge. The hope and 
promise of outer space is now within reality’s grasp. With a 
little luck and great skill, Man can truly unite together to 
understand his origins and the eternal future. 
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popular science-fiction magazine in 

publishing history, proudly present a new 

publication designed around the most 

exciting part of your life—tomorrow! 


APRIL 19787] 


The exploration of our planet and of 
space, the science and technology that 
will make the future possible, the science- 
fiction visionaries who always point the 
way... this is what FUTURE is all about. 


ISAAC ASIMOV: Life In The Future 

“Star Wars” Posters « Science Notebook 
interview: FRED POHL on Science Fiction 
Coior Photos & Art ¢ News - Hardware 





SPECIAL OFFER!!! 


FUTURE will be available about the 2nd week of February at the same 

newsstands where you buy STARLOG, but if you want to subscribe 

right from the start (and save money), we will send you a mint copy 

of the Premiere Issue . . . sure to be a valuable collector's item in no 
time, worth much more than the cover price! 


mail to: FUTURE Magazine ___ One year of FUTURE: $10.98 
—Dept. $12 (8 full-color issues) 
475 Park Ave. South U.S. & Canada delivery 
New York, NY 10016 
_________ Foreign: (surface) $17.00 
: = i IMPORTANT: All subscription 
For schools and libraries, FUTURE will orders postmarked by February 28, Foreign: (air mail) 
. : : 1978 will start with the Premiere _________ Europe, South America: $18.50 
become the most captivating educational Issue, FUTURE #1. After that date, _________ Japan, S.E. Asia, Australia, Africa: $21.50 
tool in the fields of science and the subscriptions will start with the 
humanities. For pure entertainment second issue! No exceptions! (Include payment in U.S. funds!) 
Dear Sirs: 


FUTURE will be as imaginative as “Close 
Encounters,” as adventuresome as “Star 
Wars” and as inspiring as the best episode 
of “Star Trek.” 


An exciting new FUTURE is exactly what I’ve been waiting for. Enclosed is my cash, check or 
money order. Start my subscription with the Premiere Issue. . . 





ADDRESS 


FUTURE is truly something to look 
forwardto... 
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The number of SF/Fantasy calendars for 1978 has at least 
doubled. The Star Trek calendar is, of course, nothing new 
to Trek fans and the Tolkien Calendar is essentially the 
grandfather of all the high quality, full color, fine-art date 
books. However, this year enthusiasts of the fantastic can 
literally paper their walls in sparkling, dated declarations of 
their interests. The Star Trek Calendar (Ballantine Books, 
$4.95) enters its third year on Stardate 7801.01, naturally, 
and flips its well designed way to 7812.31, touching on such 
episodes as ‘‘“The Gamesters of Triskelion,’’ ‘‘Return to 
Tomorrow,’’ ‘‘The Ultimate Computer,’’ ‘‘The Deadly 
Years,’’ ‘‘A Private Little War’’ and ‘‘The Naked Time,”’ 
with a center spread of Mr. Spock in three manifestations. 
The Frank Frazetta Calendar 1978 (Bantam Books, $4.95) 
is as stark, as macabre, as sensual and as exciting this year 
as it was last. The master of sinewy exaggeration 
contributes work ranging from a naked ‘‘Girl Bathing,”’ 
done in 1962 to ‘‘Bloodstone,”’ circa 1976. Along the way 
he also reintroduces ‘‘The Fire Demon’’ (in a two-page 
spread), ‘‘The Rogue Roman,’’ ‘“Tanar of Pellucidar,’’ 
‘‘Dracula,’’ ‘‘Bran Mak Morn,’’ and John Carter of 
Mars. Reborn in 1978 is The Monster Calendar (Drake 
Publishing, $3.95), this year redesigned, repackaged, 
recompiled, and rewritten. Each month is given a title and 
solidarity to the point that the work becomes an elementary 
text book on the field. Among the headings are The Month 
of TV Monsters, Ray Harryhausen Month, Chris Lee, Peter 
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Cushing, Makeup Men, Boris Karloff, and the King Kong 
Controversy. New this year is The Dune Calendar (Berkley 
Books, $4.95), with magnificent artwork by John Schonherr 
who was responsible, among others, for the magazine, 
paperback, and hardcover versions of Frank Herbert’s epic 
trilogy. This year’s hit calendar is based on last year’s hit 
movie. So, not surprisingly, we have the 1978 Star Wars 
Calendar (Ballantine Books, $4.95). Under. the impressive 
cover depicting an X-wing and TIE Fighter dog-fight outside 
the Death Star, the designers have mounted each facing 
page with the Star Wars logo and lined calendar pages 

with ‘‘May the Force Be With You. . . All Through the 
Year!’’ The major characters are all here as well as the 
Bantha, the animated chess game and a center spread of C- 
3P0. One thing is certain: SF fanatics will know the date in 
78. 


If, after seeing Steven Spielberg’s Close Encounters Of 
The Third Kind, you have the uneasy feeling that the ghost 
of Walt Disney past haunts some of the film’s more 
effective sequences . . . relax, there is nothing wrong with 
your mind. The Disneyesque aliens, the Jiminy Cricket 
music box that plays ‘‘When You Wish Upon A Star,”’’ the 
comical ball of ‘‘tinkerbell’’ light that trails after the UFOs 
and Teri Garr’s referring to her husband Richard Dreyfuss 
as ‘‘Jiminy Cricket’’ were all part of Spielberg’s original 
concept. While in New York to promote the film, the 
director told one reporter: ‘‘I’d have to say that Walt 
Disney influenced me more than anybody else. My parents 
always censored my film-going and, as a result, I could 
only see G-rated movies. I wasn’t allowed to see love 
stories, war action or films that contained violence. I was 
terrified by Fantasia. Snow White scared hell out of me. 
Disney had a way of making the familiar seem terrifying. 
He could frighten me by taking a simple oak tree and 
giving it long fingers and a face and making it reach out to 
grab unsuspecting travelers at night. As far as I’m 
concerned, Disney is the dean of horror classics.’’ 
Spielberg’s infatuation with the Disney realm led him to 
include the Pinocchio tune ‘‘When You Wish Upon A Star’’ 
in the original print of Close Encounters as the closing 
sequence theme. Subsequently, the song was removed 
before the movie actually premiered. Richard Dreyfuss, 
however, had this to say about the missing Jiminy Crickett 
ballad: ‘‘If you ever need an insight into Steven, that song 
is-it.”” 
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Episode quide to aliens from “Lost In Space,” 


“UFO,” “Voyage To The Bottom of the Sea,” 
“Time Tunnel,” “Twilight Zone,” “Star Trek,” 
“Space: 1999,” and “The Outer Limits!” 


© Over 175 Movies Included— Plus 
Aliens from 25 Years of TV 


81/4”x 11” High-Gloss Paper 
Not Available on Newsstands 


Incredible Reference Material— 
Data on Every Show— Movies & TV 


Fantastic Collector's Item!!! 


Rare COLOR & B/W Photos— Many 
Never Before Seen in Print 


Wonderful Gift for SF Fans! 


A Photo Treasury You'll Save 
and Enjoy for Years to Come! 





STARLOG is proud to 
announce the newest pubili- 
cation in our Photo Guide- 
book series — the only full- 
size, library-quality paper- 
back reference guides fea- 
turing rare COLOR and 
black & white photos from 
the greatest movies and TV 
shows of the last 75 years. 
Each Guidebook is compiled 
and written by the editors of 
STARLOG Magazine and in- 
cludes brief plot summaries, 
dates, cast members, run- 
ning times and other data on 
every single show. It is truly 
an invaluable reference 
guide and a beautiful photo 
collection — a “must” for 
every science fiction 
enthusiast. 
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Please send the following: 


SPACESHIPS @ $2.95 ea. 


Postage: 3rd Class—$ .55 ea. 
ist Class—$1.05 ea. 
Foreign Air Mail—$2.05 ea. 


SF ALIENS @ $5.95 ea. 


Postage: 3rd Class—$ .75ea. 
1st Class—$1.25 ea. 
Foreign Air Mail—$2.25 ea. 


ENCLOSED: $ 


(cash, check or money order made out to STARLOG 
Magazine — including cost of Guidebook(s) plus post- 
age fee for each copy) 


NOTE: Don't want to cut out this coupon? 


Just send your order on another piece of paper. 


Send to: STARLOG Guidebooks 
475 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 
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Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery of 3rd Class mail. 


DEALERS: Bookstores, Jobbers & Buyers please inquire for wholesale 
discount prices. 
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The 1977-78 TV 
season is currently cutting two of its SF 
shows-in- residence. CBS has officially 
given the axe to the ratings-plagued 
Logan’s Run, the hour-long show based 
on the hit MGM movie. Logan has 
closed down shop, having completed it’s 
first half season of thirteen episodes. 
The shows will run until February when 
Logan will disappear from view. Mind- 
ful of the current science-fiction boom, 
however, CBS-TV has given the cast 
and crew of the show a tentative second 
chance. Should the ratings improve be- 
tween now and the end of its run and 
should a slot open up during the net- 
work’s spring ‘‘second season,’’ 
Logan’s Run will immediately resume 
production. Faithful followers of the 
show are advised to write letters to the 


powers that be at CBS-TV, 51 West 
52nd Street, New York, New York 
10019. 

It appears that, for the Man From 


Atlantis, it’s too late for letters. 
Although NBC waited until the last pos- 
sible moment to decide the show’s fate, 
Atlantis’ ratings were so low that the 
Top of page: Logan may have found 
Sanctuary in ““The Man Out Of Time” 
episode, but notin the ratings. CBS 

has axed the show “‘with reservations.” 
Right: Gene Warren prepares to put 

The Man From Atlantis’ supersub, the 
Cetacean into drydock until the powers- 
that-be at NBC decide the show's fate. 
Production of the show has halted. 
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network found it impossible to salvage. 
After jettisoning four of its 1977-78 
shows in mid-November, NBC reserved 
decision on the Atlantis series, allowing 
the cast and crew to go on their normal 
mid-season hiatus. With 13 episodes 
completed and five scripts assigned on a 
stand-by basis for the second half of the 
Man’s premiere season, countless 
fingers (webbed and otherwise) on the 
set were crossed as the network brass 
mulled the positive and negative aspects 
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of the SF show. The bad news came the 
first week in December and AZ¢/antis was 
cancelled, sinking beneath a wave of 
viewer apathy. To the network’s credit, 
however, they are still taking an active 
interest in science fiction on the tube. 
Atlantis will be replaced by Jack 
Webb’s upcoming Project: UFO, a 
weekly series based on actual cases 
reported in the Air Force’s Project Blue 
Book. The show will premiere either in 
February or March of 1978. * 


Photo: David Hutchison 
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Why should you subscribe to TREK? 
Well, there are dozens of good reasons, 
but we prefer to have our readers speak 
for us: 


“After having seen and read TREK, 
I just wanted to say what a fabulous issue 
I thought it was. You guys really did a 
beautiful job.’" — Larry Rew, Spring- 
field, Va. 


“‘They’re wonderful. fantastic. 
words fail. . .That’s how I feel about 
TREK!’’ — Donna Sutton, Sun City, Ca. 


“T’ve enjoyed every issue of TREK, 
and find it one of the most professional 
Star Trek magazines.’’ — Linda Quinlan, 
Peoria, Iil. 


“I just recently obtained a copy of your 
magazine, and was absolutely thrilled 
with it.’’ — Anne Davenpott, Portland, 
Ore. 


“‘After buying your last two issues, I’m 
convinced that TREK is far above most 
prozines in the market today.”’ — 
Abraham Rodriguez, Bronx, N.Y. 





“I love your zine and its high-quality 
printing. I would rather pay a little bit 
more and get a quality printed zine, than 
save a buck and end up with a rag.’’ — 
Kevin Williams, Akron, Oh. 


‘In five issues of TREK, I’ve learned 
as much, if not more, about the details of 
Star Trek than I have in the past 10 
years.’’ — Bob Craft, Boomer, N.C. 


These are just a few of the literally 
hundreds of comments we've received 
praising TREK. It seems as if there isn’t 
a Star Trek fan anywhere who doesn’t 
love TREK the moment he lays eyes on a 
copy. And the reason why is no mystery. 

Star Trek fans know that TREK is the 
magazine for Star Trek Fans by Star Trek 
fans. We make no bones about it. The 
editors, writers, artists, and everyone 
else who contributes to TREK are all 
hard-core Star Trek fans. We care about 
the series, the characters, and the 
personalities;, and we care about our 
readers — our fellow fans. We never 
publish anything in TREK which we 
would not be interested in ourselves, or 
that we would not enjoy reading. 


Join the thousands of fans who have enjoyed such 
articles as: City On the Edge of Forever: In the 
Beginning; Star Trek Miniatures; Behind the 
Scenes of Star Trek; Mr. Spock: Supporting Cast to 
Superstar; The Klingons; and many, many more!. 





Have each issue of Trek delivered directly 
to your home, just as soon as it comes off 
the presses! And you save money, 
because we pay the postage! 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Subscription (4 issues) 
Subscription (8 issues) 





And TREK is the only Star Trek 
magazine by fans which is laid out and 
printed by professionals. We will not 
compromise on the quality of TREK. 
Each and every copy must be one which 
any fan will be proud to own, and will last 
forever. So we print TREK on _ high- 
quality, heavy coated paper, with a 
permanent binding in extra-heavy, full- 
color covers. Each article is fully typeset, 
and photos are reproduced in sharp, vivid 
halftones. 

Because we know that all of our 
subscribers are also Star Trek collectors, 
each copy of TREK is mailed flat, in a 
heavy envelope. No need for you to ever 
have to suffer the pain of your copy 
arriving folded in half, ripped, or with an 
unsightly subscription sticker on the front 
cover. 

Add to all of this the great articles and 
features listed below, and you can 
understand why TREK is the nation’s 
leading Star Trek magazine. So join the 
legion of your fellow Star Trek fans, and 
subscribe to TREK. Don’t miss another 
issue! Order your sample copy — or 
better yet — subscribe today! 

Remember, if you are a Star Trek fan, 
then TREK is the magazine for you! 


Trek 2 (tabloid) $2.00 + 25 cents postage 
Trek 3 (tabloid) $2.00 + 25 cents postage 
Trek 8 $3.00 + 25 cents postage 
Trek 9 $2.50 + 25 cents postage 
Trek Special 1 $3.00 + 25 cents postage 


TREK 


792 Bateswood Dr., #3 
Houston, Texas 77079 











SPUTNIK & THE OPENING OF SPACE 


By JAMES OBERG 


Twenty years ago, 
Sputnik opened the road into space with 
a bang. The Russian sunrise space spec- 
tacular stunned the world and set man- 
kind irreversably onto the path to the 
stars. 

At that historic moment, October 4th, 
1957, science-fiction fans enjoyed unex- 
pected popularity as the only people 
who seemed to understand space flight. 
Newspapers proclaimed with banner 
headlines: ‘‘Science Fiction Becomes 
Fact.”’ 

But there was much more to it than 
that. There were a few people who 
realized the true significance of the sat- 
telite event even before the world wide 
shock waves broke. At an impromptu 
midnight celebration at the desert 
launch pad in Kazakhstan, still warm 
from the rocket blasts, the tough, dedi- 
cated, weary 50-year-old leader of the 
fledgling Soviet space team climbed 
atop a crate to address his excited col- 
leagues: ‘‘Tonight the dreams of the 
best sons of mankind have come true. 
The road to space is open!”’ 

Even the vision of science fiction fell 
short at this crucial point in human 
history. In dozens of earlier scenarios 
for the ‘‘conquest of space,’’ few 
writers had seriously considered the 
politics and passions which would now, 
after Sputnik, give birth to the Space 
Race. Nobody could have foreseen the 
motivations, variously glorious and 
practical, which drove two mighty na- 
tions to commit precious resources and 
careers (even lives) to what had so 
recently been a metaphor of impossible 
dreaming: to reach the Moon. 

In hindsight, two decades later, it was 
the. only possible way to go. Moscow 
had quite literally goosed a reluctant 
Washington to jump into space. The 
scene had been set by SF books and 
movies (such as Destination Moon and 
Conquest of Space), but all of their 
arguments and cajoling could never 
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Photos: Courtesy James Oberg 


Left: Earth’ s first artificial satallite= Sputnik 1. Above: 


Actor portrays Korolyov in Soviet film about the space pi- 
oneer’s life called The Taming of Fire. \t was released in ‘73. 


have matched the effect of the embar- 
rassment, anger, envy and fear which 
Russian space triumphs elicited in the 
post-Sputnik years. 

If America’s Vanguard (or even von 
Braun’s Jupiter-C) had been the first 
object in orbit, the Russians would 
probably not have made the effort. 
Without the shock of Sputnik and fol- 
lowing events, the space program would 
most likely have started as and have re- 
mained a low-budget adjunct of the 
National Academy of Sciences or a 
similar respectable-but-small orgasiza- 
tion. By 1978, we might just have been 
working on manned space voyages of 
the Mercury or Gemini type. Flights to 
the Moon and orbiting space stations 
would be decades away. 


The actual Sputnik iagneh acer on the 
pad in Kazakhstani steppes; October 1957. 
Soyuz flights used the same launching pad. 


But in the wake of Sputnik, the road 
is open and it cannot be closed. Pro- 
tected both by proven space benefits and 
by bureaucratic/political/industrial in- 
ertia, the movement toward the forever 
frontier of space will continue to grow 
in strength. It was thanks to Sputnik, 
and to the little-known Ukrainian 
engineer-dreamer who made it all possi- 
ble. 





Courtesy James Oberg 


His name was Sergei Korolyov. He 
opened the space age and set his sights 
on the Moon. He had Krushchev’s trust, 
and talked that wily dictator into fi- 
nancing his space program for both 
domestic and foreign propaganda. 

But Korolyov’s years in Stalin’s 
Gulag slave labor camps had wracked 
his body beyond the ability of his iron 
will and stubborn determination to 
overcome. Eight years after Sputnik, at 
the ago of 59, he died short of his goal. 
The Soviet space program fell apart 
without him and took years to recover. 
It is still showing his absence and the 
effects of the loss of his brilliance and 
skills. 

Russia still cannot officially talk 
about all of Korolyov’s life: the Gulag is 
downplayed, and Krushchev has been 
erased from the history books. Nor do 
the Russians like to admit the practical 
uselessness of the space stunts which, 
like a medieval court jester, Korolyov 
had to provide Krushchev in order to 
obtain further funding: two manned 
ships in parallel orbits, a woman in 
space, three men crammed into a rescue- 
less space coffin. Their sole purpose was 
to give Krushchev political trump cards 
in international and internal affairs. But 
their actual result, for which future his- 
tory will be forever grateful, was not to 
overawe and stupify America (as Krush- 
chev hoped), but to stiffen America’s 
grim determination to spend whatever 
money was needed to erase the cosmic 
humiliations of the post-Sputnik years. 

Sputnik is now a symbol. It no longer 
represents a nation or an ideology. It 
symbolizes the opening of space by men 
driven by an eternal dream, one which 
the science fiction world embodies and 
nourishes. This Jream, and the tri- 
umphs and tragedies in its name, will be 
remembered on distant worlds long 
after the politics and passion of those 
who sought to twist the deeds of great 
men have faded into dim obscurity. 
Korolyov and his dream, shared around 
the worid, shine on in human memory-*® 
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When a human wields a weapon from the stars, 
intergalactic chaos breaks loose. Kim Milford, 
Laserblast's hero, tells of alien dangers. . . both on 
and off screen. 


LASERBLAST 





By CHARLES BOGLE 


Two lizard-like 
aliens lope across the barren California 
desert in search of prey. Suddenly, a 
humanoid alien appears. With a high 
forehead and deep set eyes, the growling 
stranger radiates an aura of evil. The 
humanoid alien raises his laser gun to 
fire but the lizard creatures are quicker. 
They promptly disintegrate him with 
their hand weapons. Sensing the ap- 
proach of an Earth human, the reptiles 
scurry back to their massive ship and 


take to the sky ... leaving the third 
alien’s weapon and a strange, glowing 
pendant behind. 


And so begins Laserblast, the latest in 
anew wave of low-budget SF films mak- 
ing their way to theaters in the wake of 
Star Wars and Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind. Produced by Charles Band, 
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Laserblast takes the standard Jekyll and 


Hyde theme and gives it a slight SF 


twist, aided and abetted by Dave Allen’s 
stop-motion alien effects and Steve 
Neill’s human/alien makeup. 

Laserblast recounts the tale of 
troubled teen Billy (Kim Milford), a 
likable lad who is picked on by his peers 
and his girlfriend Kathy’s grandfather 
(Keenan Wynn). Feeling dejected, Billy 
dwells in solitude. On one lonely walk in 
the desert, he comes across the strange 
laser weapon and the pendant. He dis- 
covers that the laserblaster will come to 
life only when he wears the alien 
jewelry. He begins to use the laser gun, 
blowing up desert terrain randomly. For 
once in his life, Billy knows the feeling 
of power. 

Problems ensue immediately. When 
Billy uses the gun, an alien force begins 
to invade his body. Kathy (Cheryl 
Smith) notices that the pendant is 





CAST AND CREDITS 


LASERBLAST: A Charles Band Production re- 
leased by Yablans. 1977. Technicolor. Produced by 
Charles Band. Directed by Andy Gallerani. Screen- 
play by Franne Schacht and Frank Ray Perilli. 
Special effects: Harry Wolman. Animation: David 
Allen. Makeup: Steve and Ve Neill. 
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worming its way into Billy’s chest, caus- 
ing a strange space infection. They both 
visit Dr. Mellon (Roddy McDowell) 
who takes a sample of the alien growth. 

Meanwhile, Billy begins using the 
laser gun as an instrument of revenge, 
dealing out laserblasts to all those who 
once tormented him. The more he uses 
the gun, the more alien he becomes. He 
kills Dr. Mellon as the physician at- 
tempts to take the sample of the space 
infection to a lab. The FBI arrives, but 
it’s too late. Billy, now totally trans- 
formed into an alien being almost iden- 
tical to the original owner of the gun, 
begins a reign of destruction. He turns 
his laser weapon on the town, reducing 
everything in sight to dust. Before he is 
finished though, the two lizard creatures 
return in their ship and blast Billy. 
Kathy weeps as Billy’s alien shape 
gradually reverts to its normal, human 
form. 
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The 3-Week Alien 

For Kim Milford, the star of Laser- 
blast, his indoctrination into the world 
of SF film was an enjoyable but hazar- 
dous experience. Kim, who starred in 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show, went 
through the rigors of makeup and spe- 
cial effects for the first time, but man- 
aged to survive and smile about it. ‘‘It 
was all great fun,’’ he states from his 
California home. ‘‘I’ve always wanted 
to play an alien ever since I was a kid. 
And the ad copy is great. . . ‘Billy was 
a kid who got pushed around, then he 
found the power.’ One producer friend 
told me it was the story of my life. 
When I was a kid, I was pushed around. 
Then I was suddenly in show business, 
showing all these people up.”’ 

Although the theme of Laserblast 
may have been slightly autobiograph- 
ical, the alien transformation certainly 
isn’t. ‘‘I have these strange eyes and a 
Phantom of the Opera-type forehead. 
It’s all appliances, like the makeup in 
Planet of the Apes.’’ Kim, a novice at 
the tribulations of makeup wizardry 
found the initial alien experience a bit 
trying. “‘It took about three-and-a-half 
hours to put on and was hard to get used 
to. In the beginning, they covered my 
head in plaster to make a life mask. I 
felt like I had a rock welded into my 
neck. They then designed my appliances 
using the life mask. When I had the ac- 
tual makeup on, it was hard to keep my 
hands away from it. After seven or eight 
hours with it on, you just want to tear it 
off. You get very claustrophobic.”’ 

Another hazard of the alien role was 
the danger of the makeup peeling off. 
*‘That’s rough when you’re filming in 
the desert. I’m not used to wearing con- 
tact lenses, either, and I had to wear 
very strange alien eyeballs. In the hot 
sun, my own eyeballs really got messed 
up. I almost went blind from having the 
lenses in too long; scratched my cornea 
and everything. But that’s the price you 
have to pay to be a starring alien,’’ Kim 
laughs. 

The rigorous lifestyle of Billy/Kim 
had it’s light moments. Kim winces 
good-naturedly as he recalls 
Laserblast’s hectic three week shooting 
schedule. ‘‘For a while,’’ he confesses, 
“1 didn’t know what I was doing or 
where I was. I was working on this film 
and Stingray (a movie with Mark 
Hamill) at the same time, day and night. 
I was working on Laserblast one day 
and that night I had to go to MGM fora 
wrap-up party on Stingray. The only 
way the Laser crew would let me go to 
the party was if I promised to wear the 
alien makeup so, when I returned, we 
could start shooting again. I had to take 
my makeup lady with me to make sure 


Photos: © Irwin Yablans 
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Above: David Allen's stop-motion 
animated aliens appear during the 
film’s opening moments, pursuing 
the laserblaster’s original alien 
owner. Left: Kim Milford, as Bil- 
ly, becomes a changed man after 
dabbling with alien hardware. Be- 
low: The laserblaster itself. . .a 
lethal piece of hardware from an 
unknown alien world. When used, it 
transforms humans into madmen. 





Gene Roddenberry has spent the last year and a half living in 
the eye of a hurricane. First Paramount announced that Star Trek would be 
produced as a major motion picture with Gene in full control. Things 
| 
| 


immediately started going haywire— Gene was not in control; the studio 
heads couldn't decide on a script, producer or cast, and no one seemed to 
know just how to develop the property. Finally, the project was shelved in 
favor of making Star Trek //—a new TV series. 
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Mike Minor’s dramatic pre-production sketch of the Enterprise in 
drydock. The new Enterprise will have a sleeker look suggesting 
increased power. See page 27 for the sketch of the new exterior 
and page 31 for a discussion of the modifications for the interior. 









7 2 was back in creative control, but the Star Wars phenomenon con- 


ued to grow and Close Encounters underscored the new SF-movie boom. 










By SUSAN SACKETT 


F Why didn’t the Star 
_ Trek movie happen? 
Paramount went about the movie in ex- 
actly the wrong way to accomplish any- 
thing artistic. They decided to make it a 
committee effort, and have no one real- 
‘ty in charge. They told me that I had 
creative control—then told Jerry Isen- 
Derg that he had it, and then without his 
Knowing it they also told the director 
that he had creative control. You can’t 
“make a worthwhile movie that way. 
Good movies are made almost invari- 
_ ably by one person carrying the enthusi- 
_asm and the vision of it into completion. 
_ This is the way George Lucas made Star 
Wars over three years of struggle. He 
_ fought hard because he had the vision of 
_ what he wanted. I found myself being 
second-guessed by people at the studio 
_who had never even seen Star Trek. It 
_ Was just a horror tale. 
_ But what was the direct cause of the 
_ Studio’s cancelling the movie? 
_ Star Wars came out and was an enor- 
_ mous success. Somebody at Paramount 
_ misjudged the effect of this success and 


said, ‘‘Wow, it’s happened and no one 
can do it again. Therefore we don’t 
want to risk doing Star Trek.’’ In ac- 
tuality, I think that Star Wars merely 
proved that there was a huge market 
there for a Star Trek movie. 

But the studio hasn’t given up on Star 
Trek? 

Apparently, Paramount dreamed for 
some time of starting a ‘‘fourth net- 
work’”’ and bought the Hughes Network 
as part of this dream. About the time 
that the Star Trek motion picture was 
running into trouble, management had 
noticed that there are independent sta- 
tions all over the country that would 
practically kill to get new Star Trek 
episodes. It seems they said, ‘‘Instead of 
gambling on high grosses on a motion 
picture, why not gamble Star Trek on 
something that could conceivably be ten 
or a hundred times more profitable than 
even a hit movie?’’—which is the kind 
of money involved if they are successful 
in starting the fourth network. So the 
final thing that got the Star Trek movie 
cancelled was the realization that Para- 
mount could use Star Trek as bait, as a 
leading sales item for a new television 
network. 








ount once again changed its corporate mind. The TV series was 
helved and Star Trek // was changed into a feature-length film. That—as of 
his moment— is where it stands. But before this latest development the in- 
lefatiguable Susan Sackett chatted with her boss about the whole, confus- 
mg series of events. His comments proved to be extremely prophetic... 


A CONVERSATION WITH 


SENE RODDENBERRY 
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Would you rather have done the movie? 
I’d like to do both a movie and new Star 
Trek television episodes. Maybe we’ll 
still do that in the end. Perhaps it will 
work just as well or better to do the new 
Star Trek television series first. 

Then you believe that a movie will hap- 
pen? 


If Star Trek is still a viable, exciting 


property after the TV series, I see no 
way that a movie would not be made. 
It’s a very logical and likely thing to do. 
Almost certainly there will be new 
things that will come out of this new 
series. How will it differ from the 
original one? Will it be better? 
Well, every year a show continues 
makes it a little different. Characters 
come and go, styles and tastes in science 
fiction change, various problems in the 
world around you grab your attention 
that did not have your attention the year 
before, so it’s hard to say whether it will 
be better or not. If I’m involved, it will 
be the best I can make it at that par- 
ticular time. 
Now that you have creative control after 
being ignored by the studio, how is this 
affecting your attitude towards doing 
the series? 
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Gene Roddenberry and Joe Jennings, Star Trek's 
Art Director, are busily planning the shape of things to come. 


A major concern of mine was that the 
two years of bad treatment by the studio 
would affect the enthusiasm with which 
I entered the television project. Know- 
ing that the worst possible thing I could 
do was to try to do a television series 
dragging a corpse of anger, defeats, and 
double-crosses behind me, I went to a 
place I have down the coast and spent 
two weeks there sort of communing 
with myself, analyzing everything that 
had happened; analyzing just how badly 
I wanted to do the television series; what 
would be the best way to do it, what 
would be the best attitude. And I suc- 
ceeded in really putting the abortive two 
years of the movie behind me. I came 
back to the studio and announced to all 
of the executives that as far as I was 
concerned, it was ‘‘Day One,’’ and I 
was going into my office Monday morn- 
ing with excitement and enthusiasm, do- 
ing the best Star Trek television series 
that I could conceive of, that I would 
not carry into it any of the angers or 
disappointments and other things which 
would, in my opinion, have destroyed 
freshness and enthusiasm. This is the 
way I approached it, and I must say that 
as far as the television people here at 
Paramount are concerned, they all have 
responded beautifully so far. I have had 
the creative control they promised, and 
everyone has been helpful. I hope now 
that Paramount has learned a lesson 
during the abortive attempt to make a 
movie and realizes that they must go 
ahead with one person and give him the 
equipment and support he needs to 
26 





make the show. 

You’ve said in the past that you would 
never go back and do a TV series of Star 
Trek again, yet you are doing it. Have 
you had a change of heart? 

I’ve said at the end of a golf game or a 
tennis game, ‘‘I’ll never play that game 
again either!’’ I was not about to make 
a new Star Trek television series in any 
limited sort of fashion. In other words, 
if this had been a real syndication show 
where we had a limited budget, and we 
could not really make a first-class ef- 
fort, I would not have done it. When I 
agreed to do it, I had meetings here with 
people at Paramount, and my represen- 
tatives and I determined that Para- 
mount was not only willing but anxious 
to try to make this new Star Trek series 
even superior to the first one. , 
How do you feel about going back and 
re-doinga legend? One fan wrote it 
would be like Michelangelo re-doing the 
Sistine chapel. 

I doubt that I’ve done the Sistine Chapel 
in any way! Those episodes will always 
be there for what people want to make 
out of them—this year, ten years from 
now, perhaps even a hundred years 
from now. We’re making a new set of 
them ten years later under very different 
circumstances. I think neither takes 
away from the other. The worst that can 
happen is someone would say that Rod- 
denberry couldn’t do it a second time. 
That doesn’t worry me as long as I 
know I did my damndest to do it a sec- 
ond time. In many ways I think it’s 
more fun to come back after ten years 


than to come back maybe after just a 
year. After just a year, if we’d gone 
right into new episodes, we wouldn’t 
have changed very much, and television 
and the audience wouldn’t have changed 
very much. But now, coming back a 
decade later, there are huge changes in 
all of us and this gives us the opportuni- 
ty to bring a freshness and a new look 
that we never could have brought right 
after Star Trek went off the air. Thus, 
instead of our people going around with 
bowed heads and the weight of the 
legend hanging on their shoulders, 
there’s a great deal of joy and anticipa- 
tion over making it because we’ve seen 
there’s all sorts of exciting new possibil- 
ities. There’s a very optimistic feeling. 
As of this date, what actors are being 
considered for their original roles, and 
will they appear in every episode? How 
many have signed, if any? 

All the actors have been considered in 
their original roles, as well as some in 
other roles. This includes some actors 
who have just appeared once or twice or 
three times. They’ve all been taken into 
consideration. There have been none 
signed. The attorneys are only now 
negotiating with the leads. And coming 
to an arrangement with the leads, his- 
torically, takes time. It appears that we 
may not have Leonard Nimoy, who’s 
deeply involved in a Broadway play and 
has a number of times announced that 
under no circumstances would he be in- 
volved in a television show. So we have 
had to face that fact and find a way to 
live with it, a way to replace the func- 
tion in the show.* 

It does appear we have a chance of 
getting all the other actors. How often 
will we use them? I think that being ex- 
*Note: Since August, when this interview was held, we 
have signed most of the original cast, with the remaining few 
expected to sign by production time. However, while 
Leonard Nimoy’s play has closed, we are*not anticipating 
working out a satisfactory contract with that actor at press 
time, although we are still negotiating for him to appear as a 


guest star in the opening episode and from time to time in 
the series. 
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perienced producers we will hopefully 
put ourselves in a position where we 
could use all of them all the time, or use 
as much or a little as it works this time 
around. We’re going to want to see 
some new faces. A new Star Trek re- 
quires that. Also, there’s no way to 
avoid the fact that everyone on Star 
Trek is 10 years older. We cannot have 
our landing parties go down with all or 
most of the people in them within 10 to 
15 years of social security. We have to 
see some bright, young, new characters 
in addition to the old. I think those 
things have a way of working them- 
selves out. When a Star Trek actor 
comes to me and says, ‘‘Can’t you 
guarantee me 13 out of 13 episodes?’’ I 
have to say ‘‘No. You, your part, how 
you handle it, and the audience response 
to it are what will guarantee how often 
you appear.’’ But they will all appear 
and the Star Trek audience is going to 
have an opportunity to respond to those 
appearances. 

What can you tell us about the new 
characters who will be added? 

We’re still fashioning some new 
characters. I hate to talk about them 
now because it sort of locks it in, and we 
can’t change our minds later, so I’d 
rather wait until we begin to get our first 
scripts. Then as concepts begin to work, 
we will announce the concepts. 

How can the Captain have the same 
relationship with a new Science Officer 
as he had with Mr. Spock? 

Well, he wouldn’t have the same rela- 
tionship. Actually, it may be quite help- 
ful to have a fresh and different kind of 
relationship.It may result in the Captain 
having a new and deeper relationship 
with the doctor and others. I remind the 
fans that the Mr. Spock character really 
took two pilots to develop, and then six 
or eight episodes following the sale of 


Mike Minor has begun storyboarding the En- 


terprise’s encounter with an alien ship. 
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Although all exterior modifications are not definite at this time (late 
October), this sketch by Mike Minor approximates the new sleekness. 


the second pilot, and so they must not 
expect me to sit here and come up with 
exciting details, unchangeable new con- 
cepts. We’ll do just what we did before. 
We’ll go along discovering all sorts of 
exciting new possibilities as each day’s 
shooting and each episode goes along. 
I’ll furnish the show with a skeleton, as 
I did before. We will have fine actors. If 
we succeed in signing up Bill Shatner, 
who is the same fine actor he always 
was, he will find subtle levels of rela- 
tionship with any new people he works 
with, and so will our other actors. As 
far as our new actors go, we’ll make 
every attempt to sign up the same high 
level of acting talent we’ve always had. 
We’re talking about things that are part 
of the excitement of producing any 
show. It’s like when I did the original 
Star Trek, if someone had come to me 
and said, ‘‘I’ve seen Buck Rogers and I 
don’t see how you could improve on 
that!’’. 

What will be the earliest date that 
cameras will roll, and when do you 
think it will be on the air? 

Tentatively right now, we hope to begin 
shooting November Ist and on the air 
early Spring. Whether we can maintain 
that schedule, whether we would have to 
roll back to November 15th or some- 
thing like that, only time will tell. We 
want to do it as soon as possible and 
reasonable—but we don’t want to do it 
so fast that we do a botched, hurried 
job. No one has ever done quite what 
Paramount is doing here, trying to form 
a new network with a television show, 


and so I guess there are no rules. We 
don’t know at this time whether it must 
be on by February 15th to be considered 
a strong market entry or whether April 
Ist would be just as good. We’ll have to 
wait and see. 
What exactly is the Paramount Televi- 
sion Service and how do they propose to 
syndicate programs to independent sta- 
tions at prices they can afford? 
I’m no expert on what independent sta- 
tions can afford. Of course, Para- 
mount’s going to have to come out with 
schedules and prices which they hope 
will see it purchased in every population 
center in the United States. It appears 
that independent stations will pay more 
for Star Trek than for a normal syn- 
dicated property. Also, this new Star 
Trek will be of network quality, or 
perhaps even superior to network quali- 
ty. It offers an independent station an 
opportunity to have a show on the air 
that will bring the station more viewers 
than the network stations have, which is 
a powerful thing to offer. 
What other programming will be on the 
network along with Star Trek? 
Paramount has in their vaults hundreds 
of motion pictures that have never been 
released to television, and they plan to 
release Star Trek and these motion pic- 
tures as the programming of this new 
network. This is what I’ve been told by 
Paramount. Then, perhaps they will 
add other programming the following 
season, gradually build up more and 
more programming until they’re offer- 
ing a full schedule competitive with 
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CBS, NBC and ABC. An ambitious 


plan, if so. Much like hoping to become 
another U.S. Steel or General Motors. 
In other words, Paramount is hanging 
their whole new network’s success on 
Star Trek? 

Star Trek and Paramount’s old movies. 
Perhaps new movies too, made especial- 
ly for this. But Star Trek will be the lead 
item. Obviously Paramount has other 
properties in mind too, which they’re 
going to have to add if they want to 
build it up into a full alternate network. 
What about foreign distribution? A lot 
of our fans are from countries overseas. 
All I know is that Paramount expects to 
be in foreign distribution. I know no 
details about it. But, of course, if Star 
Trek is a popular program overseas, the 
fact that new ones are available is bound 
to arouse quite a bit of interest. Without 
any doubt, BBC will be interested, and 
television in Germany, and places where 
Star Trek has been successful. 

How does today’s television differ from 
television of the late 60s? 

It differs quite a bit. As a matter of fact, 
there’s an interesting story in that. 
Starting up this new Star Trek, all of us 
had a lot of fears that the show has 
become a legend, and how can you com- 
pete with a legend—could we really 
make it different; could we really make 
it better? So we began to watch old Star 
Trek episodes, not on a television 
screen, but in the quiet of a motion pic- 
ture theater here at the studio. We really 
analyzed what we had done, and the 
main thing we began to realize is that we 
made those episodes a long time ago. 
Dialogue is more naturalistic on televi- 
sion today, more sophisticated. Direc- 
tion is more sophisticated today. There 
are better methods for optical effects. 
There are better methods for special ef- 
fects. The audience is certainly more 
sophisticated and able to reach their 
minds out further. The audience is 
ready for statements on sex, religion, 
politics and so on which we never would 
have dared to make. before. We can 
stretch even further this time. The more 
we watched the old episodes, as much as 
we enjoyed them, the more obvious it 
became to us that just the mere ten years 
of change in our industry would make 
our episodes look different anyway. 
Hopefully they will also look different 
because of ten years of analyzing what 
we had done. At least we’re going to try 
to make them better this time. 

Will you be freer from censorship on 
this fourth network than you were with 
NBC? 

This should be a great advantage. We 
do not have to pass our story ideas, 
outlines and scripts by network con- 
tinuity or network production offices. 
We have one person to deal with at the 
studio, which we’ve always had anyway. 
I think Paramount is willing to take 
some continuity and non-censorship 
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risks to make this a fresh and exciting 
product. 

Have you had to battle at all with the 
‘Front Office’’ yet to exercise the 
creative control you now have? 


_ We haven’t had battles. I know the ex- 


ecutives of television here and again, ten 
years later, I’m dealing with people I 
have known for many, many years. In 
many ways we have more common 
ground than I had with people in those 
early days. Sure, we’ll disagree, we’ll 
argue, but I think we’re operating more 
now as peers than we were in those days. 
In the early days we had Gene Rod- 
denberry whom no one had ever heard 
of, coming in and talking about ob- 
viously idiotic things—pointed ears, 
starships and so on. I think the studio 
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and the network spent much of their 
time saying, ‘‘How did we ever buy this 
crazy thing anyway?’’ That won’t be the 
case this time. I hope it won’t be the 
case this time! 

Have the studio executives actually 
watched Star Trek or do they only see it 
as ‘‘money in the bank?’’ 

Unlike the very top motion picture 
eschelons I was dealing with, these are 
television people who watch television, 
who are acquainted with the Star Trek 
phenomenon, and who value it—yes, 
who value it as something that brought 
the studio tens of millions of dollars, 
but they also value it when they see their 
own children loving the characters and 
being affected in hopefully some good 
way by the show. It hasn’t gone past 
their notice that members of NASA, the 
Smithsonian Institute, prominent scien- 
tists, astronauts and people like that are 
Star\Trek fans. That has registered on 
them. We had none of those things go- 
ing for us back in the early days. 

What do you think of all the merchan- 
dising of Star Trek items? 

As has been the case for the last seven 
years, it is my earnest hope that Para- 
mount, who owns the rights to all these 
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things, will control it a little better, will 
make certain that the fans get full value, 
that it be done properly and with 
respect. That not only includes books 
and publications; it includes toys, con- 
ventions and everything else. My earnest 
desire is that in no way will fans ever get 
anything but full value for every dollar 
they put out. : 

Star Trek was on the air in the late 60s 
and made statements which were rele- 
vant to the times, although not directly. 
When it talked of non-interference, for 
example, we were at war in Vietnam. In 
today’s era, the late 70s, what do you 
see as an immediate situation confront- 
ing first our nation, and second man- 
kind, politically or otherwise, and how 
do you expect to tackle these in Star 
Trek? 

Of course, I would hope to keep the 
non-interference rule. I think it’s as 
valid today as it was then. But there are 
other things, you might say, menacing 
our world right now. Some of these are 
things such as hijacking: the growing 
tendency of radical groups or radical 
personalities to threaten huge groups of 
people for their own, private, personal 
selfish demands, however idealistic 
these demands may be. I think we have 
to talk about that and say, ‘‘Hey, look, 
there’s got to be some sort of a rule sen- 
sible, moral people live by. Yes, my peo- 
ple are being persecuted but do I have 
any right to risk the lives of a hundred‘ 
strangers to put that to rights?’’ I think 
the growing nationalism in our world is 
something that we must address in Star 
Trek. Instead of moving more and more 
toward one world, these last ten years 
have seen nation after nation becoming 
independent, while others are more and 
more coming under the influence of dic- 
tatorships. Our planet has become a 
patchwork quilt of people fighting over 
what are largely mythical boundaries 
and mythical differences in political 
systems and beliefs. We want to address 
ourselves to that, address ourselves to 
the fact that we on this planet are all the 
same animal. I can see no way we can do 
Star Trek without addressing ourselves 
to man’s need to go out into space in the 
20th century here, go past Jupiter and 
so on. All of these things—the cult 
religions which have come along—I 
think we will address ourselves to that 
and try to analyze what this means, 
what the roots of it are, good or bad. 
Undoubtedly Star Trek will get into 
ESP and the paranormal a bit more and 
try to do some analysis of where that 
will be two or three hundred years from 
now. One nice thing about our format— 
it is just as broad and exciting as life 
itself, so we’re not stuck with comments 
on any one or two things, repeating 
comments we’ve made before. 

Could you explain your application of 
hijacking to Star Trek? 

I don’t mean as limited as hijacking 





airplanes. I think we’re entering an era 
where whole cities may be hijacked by 
stolen nuclear bombs. I think many 
things happen internationally now, in 
which, in effect, whole countries are be- 
ing hijacked. The Arabs and Israelis in 
threatening war are often doing that to 
secure advantages from Russia or from 
the United States. I’d just like to ad- 
dress myself to the whole problem of 
selflessness and selfishness in achieving 
political and philosophical aims. We'll 
be going out to other planets where 20th 
century problems are still very much the 
vogue there. 

Will we get a chance to see Earth of the 
23rd Century? 

Yes, that’s one thing that could be fun. 
One of the first things the Paramount 
television executives asked me is, ‘‘Is 
there anything in Star Trek that you 
wanted to show in those early days that 
you didn’t?’’ and I said yes, there was 
one primary one, and that was what 
Earth looked like in the 23rd century. 
And they said, ‘‘Let’s spend the money 
and see that.’’ So we are going to see it. 
Can you tell us what it will be like? 

I’ll give you a hint. Let’s say that if we 
survive into a 23rd century, ending up 
with a civilization capable of hurling 
starships across the galaxy, we will have 
learned affection for our own planet 
and the life forms here as well as in 
other places. . 

What other changes will you make from 


the original Star Trek that you’ve 
always wanted to do? 

There are things we can do now. For ex- 
ample, we’re not limited to NBC’s rule 
of one-third females. We can show 
more women aboard our ship. We can 
now show them in command situations 
as much as we care to, if it seems 
dramatic and desirable. We certainly are 
going to indicate that there are ‘“‘heads”’ 
(toilets) aboard the new Enterprise. And 
we’ll have two elevators on the bridge. I 
think we may also get into some ques- 


tions of the intimate lives of the people © 


aboard the Enterprise. Do they dry 
clean their costumes, or are they some- 
how regenerated new? Do they take 
baths or showers, or is there some sort 
of a sonic way of cleaning yourself? 
How do you get a haircut? Do you still 


shave in that century or have there been 


treatments that eliminate that? I think 
that we should get into those things 
because the more you get into the in- 
timate details of just day by day living, 
the more real the people and their lives 
become. 

What other projects do you have in 
development? 

I have delivered a first draft of a 
screenplay story to Paul McCartney for 
his Wings group. If they want to do it 
right away, it doesn’t appear that I’ll 
have a chance to go ahead with it, to 
work with them on it, because I’ll be 
very involved with Star Trek for the 





next year or so. And I also have the 
rights to Mind Reach, the book about 
the experiments of Puthoff and Targ of 
Stanford Research Institute, on para- 
psychology, and I hope to develop a 
motion picture on that. I’m going to 
have to find some writing and produc- 
ing talents to assist me on that. Again, 
I’m going to be pretty involved with 
Star Trek. The novelization of the first 
movie script is half done. Bantam has 
said to me, ‘‘It’s more important to us 
that you go ahead and put full energy on 
the new Star Trek television series, and 
we'll be glad to wait until you have a 
chance to finish up the novel,’’ so I’m 
holding it off until I get some free time. 
I have a first draft of it that I’ve rewrit- 
ten, and I have to rewrite the other half. 
Then you’re really devoting your fullest 
energies towards the new Star Trek 
series. What does it really feel like to be 
back doing Star Trek? 

It’s kind of fun because all of us work- 
ing on the show find ourselves in the en- 
viable position, as writers, producers, 
directors and so on, to take a look at the 
world around us and say, ‘‘Hey, what is 
it we want to talk about?’ Star Trek 
was, and is, and I think always will be, 
one of the most exciting formats in the 
world because you can literally talk 
about anything. Just invent a planet 
where it’s happening. There’s a lot of 
hard work, but a lot of fun, and a lot of 
anticipation going on. *« 
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There is something 
disquieting about seeing five bald ladies 
and six nervous, perspiring Vulcans all 
in the same day. 

Over on Stage 21, lights and cameras 
were set up for the first filming of 
anything Star Trek at Paramount since 
1969. For two days, October 27 and 28, 
16 young, eager actors and actresses in 
full makeup and costume waited their 
turn to read four-page scenes in the 
screen tests which would help to deter- 
mine who will play the new roles of Lt. 
Xon, Commander Decker and Lt. Ilia. 

I couldn’t help but feeling a bit of 
anxiety for these hopefuls. Especially 
those poor gals who had been in make- 
up at 5:30 a.m. to begin the three hour 
process of applying the skull caps which 
made them ‘‘bald.’’ Of course, the 
lucky winner chosen from among these 
women gets the part of Ilia—and an ap- 
pointment with an electric razor, along 
with a free supply of wigs, hats and 
Contac. Maybe even a date with Telly 
Savalas! . 

At press time, the producers still 
hadn’t made their decisions on who will 
get the roles, but all of these finalists 
were thoroughly professional in filming 
their tests, and we will certainly have 
three fine young actors in Star Trek II. 

We now have all of our original cast 
signed with one exception. Leonard 
Nimoy has accepted a starring role in 
the re-make of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, directed by Phil Kaufman, 
and has already begun filming, so he 
will not be returning as Mr. Spock. 

Meanwhile, over on Stages 8, 9 and 
10, construction is being rushed to com- 
pletion in time for our principal 
photography start date of November 15. 
All of the sets are now completely 
painted, and Jim Rugg has put every 
available person to work on completing 
the instrumentation for the bridge. In a 
delicate, time-consuming process, 
thousands of feet of wiring are being in- 
tricately hand-assembled. These will be 
added to the consoles to produce the ef- 
fects of working instrumentation—a 
myriad of blinking lights, controls and 
computer readouts. 

Color is evident everywhere on Stage 
9 (home of the Enterprise sets). The 
Engineering section has red-orange 
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grille work and bright yellow engines. 
Lights are being installed within the 
engines which will produce an eerie red 
glow when matter/anti-matter intermix 
is underway. The Briefing Room has 
warm blue walls, the Sickbay is cheery 
yellow, Kirk’s quarters have an orange 
motif, as does the Transporter Room. 
Color television sales should rise sharp- 
ly next year! 

On Stage 8 there is a futuristic- 
looking Admiral’s office, which will be 
used in a conference scene, while over 
on Stage 10, the Recreation Room con- 
struction is completed. With all of these 
sets built and painted, the set decorators 
will soon complete the final steps of put- 
ting in furniture, pictures, and other set 
“*dressings.”’ 

The first episode we will shoot, “‘In 
Thy Image,’’ was scripted by Harold 
Livingston and Gene Roddenberry, with 
the story by Alan Dean Foster and Gene 
Roddenberry. Bob Collins will direct 
this two-hour ‘‘movie for television’’ 
which will air as the premiere episode, 
and will most likely be released 
theatrically overseas. At present we are 
planning a four to five week shooting 
schedule followed by several weeks of 
post-production work—editing, op- 
ticals, etc. 

While I can’t reveal the story itself, 
there are some exciting things which can 
be mentioned. We are going to see 23rd 
century Earth and we’ll be given glimp- 
ses of life on this planet in a promising 
future. We’ll see a beautiful new Enter- 


prise—re-fit as the finest ship in 


Starfleet. (Her external appearance will 
remain much the same as in the orig- 
inal.) We’ll also see some exciting new 
costumes designed by Academy Award 
nominee Bill Theiss—new uniforms, 
new recreational clothing—along with 
the familiar style of uniforms from the 
previous series. We’ll see more of the 
lifestyle of our crew aboard the Enter- 
prise—crew members relaxing, socializ- 
ing, sleeping—a closer look at what it is 
like to live aboard a starship with 430 
people. : 

‘One of the questions I’ve encountered 
frequently from fans is a concern over 
the new ‘‘fourth network’’—Paramount 


‘Television Service, or PTS. As I wrote 


in my ‘‘Star Trek Report’? in STAR- 


LOG No.9, Paramount has acquired the 
Hughes Network stations in the attempt 
to begin a new television network of 
their own. Other stations are now being 
approached as potential ‘‘affiliates’’ 
and they will receive programming one 
night a week for the first season, con- 
sisting of Star Trek and previously 
unaired Paramount movies. Metro- 
media was the first group of stations to 
purchase this package—which means 
that sometime next spring (hopefully) 
Star Trek will air on those stations 
(among them, Channel 5 in New York 
and Channel 11 in Los Angeles). If you 
live in an area which has an independent 
station, you can write to that station (or 
stations) and tell them about PTS and 
Star Trek IT. lf they have already been 
contacted by Paramount, this is a good 
opportunity to show them that there is 
support and interest in Star Trek II. If 
you live in an area which only receives 
stations already affiliated with one of 
the other television networks (NBC, 
CBS, ABC), let them know that you 
want to see Star Trek II. While these 
stations usually air the network pro- 
gramming, they do have the option 
(unless they are an owned-and-operated 
station) of pre-empting their regular 
programming. If they see enough in- 
terest and support for a-‘new Star Trek 
series by their local viewers, they can be 
pursuaded to pre-empt. 

A final question is from STARLOG 
reader Holly Pathright, of Montpelier, 
Vermont. She asks, ‘‘Will the original 
episodes still be shown in syndication 
when the new episodes come out?’’ This 
is a question I am frequently asked at 
conventions, and the answer I usually 
give is, ‘‘Yes, as long as people are 
watching them.’’ Many stations have 
contracts on the original episodes which 
run through 1979 or 1980. There is no 
reason why these enjoyable episodes 
shouldn’t continue to delight viewers 
for many more years. After all, even 
though Lucille Ball made many new 
Lucy shows, reruns of J Love Lucy have 
been with us now for 25 years! So with 
your support, who knows—Star Trek 
may even run right through that 
wonderful 23rd century. 
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By DAVID HUTCHISON 


The Enterprise is 
coming out of dry dock for the new 
Paramount feature Trek film now in 
production. Better than ten years later, 
there have been a lot of technological 
improvements and Star Fleet Command 
wants its ships to reflect that state-of- 
the-art. 

The general look of the ship both 
within and without is sleeker. Consoles 


_ TREK UPDATE 


- Paramount Pictures has just announced 


that the first two-hour episode of Star Trek II © 
_will be produced as a feature film for theatri- 


cal distribution, rather than as a television 
feature. = 
Production, originally slotted to begin 
November 28th, has been postponed until 
March, allowing extra time for sets to be 
completed. Trek I/’s budget has been raised 
_ substantially (although no official figure has 
_been made public) and the script is currently 
undergoing revisions which will be more in 
line with 7rek’s status as a feature film rather 
_ than a television production. 
While the search continues for an actor for 
the part of Commander Decker, two other 


new roles have been cast. Persis Khambata, a 


_ former Miss India, has been selected to por- 
tray Lieutenant Illia. David Gatreaux, a 26- 


_ year-old actor who recently completed an_ 
episode of The Man From Atlantis has been 


chosen from over a hundred hopefuls to play 
_ the young Vulcan, Lieutenant Xon. 


As of this writing, the shape of the Para- 


mount Television Service, originally slated to 
distribute the Star Trek II TV series, is in 
question. The Service failed to enlist enough 
TV stations for the new Trek to go on the air 
by Spring. Prior to the announcement of the 
new film version, Trek’s video premiere had 
_ been pushed back to (at least) the Fall of 
1978. Producer Gene Roddenberry and Para- 


mount currently do not foresee Star Trek 


_ returning to television on a weekly basis until 


one year after the theatrical release of Star 





Trek 1. 


Mike Minor, production illustrator for 
Star Trek, is doing the same job that £ 
Ralph McQuarrie did for Star Wars. 


The Enterprise bridge nearing completion, here shown 
about the middle of Oct., is located on Stage Nine. 





SPECIAL REPORT ON THE (NEW) ENTERPRISE 


and instrumentation have a more 
molded built-in look, and, though the 
basic layout and design have not 
changed, the set is now rich in detail. 
Such detail stems from the determina- 
tion to make the Enterprise as realistic 
and simplistic as contemporary technol- 
ogy allows. For example, the instrumen- 
tation on the new bridge is ‘‘practical’’ 
—i.e., when a crew member presses a 
button or throws a switch it directly 
controls an indicator light or viewer. 
The old Enterprise bridge just had a few 
lights flashing or, occasionally, a special 
light controlled from off-set for a 
special sequence. This new development 
will force the actors to have a more 
natural manner of dealing with the 
equipment, since as they throw a switch 
they will have to wait to see if the proper 
indicators light up to show properly 
functioning machinery. 

The Science Officer’s station has had 
a number of new gadgets added—all 
functional. An electron microscope, a 
life-form detector and a plethora of 
viewers that operate as a sequence is 
being filmed, rather than having to be 
optically matted in later. 

Though a lot of little viewers have 
been added, the main view-plate has 
been removed. Visual communications 
will be achieved via large ‘“‘holo- 
graphic’’ projections suspended in the 
area in front of the captain’s chair. Ad- 
ditionally, it will no longer be necessary 
for officers to come in person to the 
conference room, but will be able to 


-“attend’’ via a ‘‘holographic projec- 


tion.”’ 

Other time saving conveniences have 
been added, such as the mini-transport- 
ers now located throughout the ship. If 
a crewman needs a particular tool or 
part, it can be beamed from one part of 
the ship to another. Crewmembers, 
however, will still have to walk or use 
elevators. 





Background viewers on the bridge 
will suggest futuristic instrumentation 
by specially produced laser-light dis- 
plays and computer animation. Many of 
the viewers will be running continuous- 
ly, indicating the operational status of 
the ship and its position in space. 

Bulky pieces of equipment have been 
miniaturized or hidden behind walls and 
consoles in recessed compartments. For 
example, the familiar tricorder has been 
miniaturized to a wrist band and much 
of the Science Officer’s bridge equip- 
ment is hidden behind panels and pulled 
out of the wall only when actually in 
use. 

One of the most interesting new de- 
vices supplied by Star Fleet Command is 
a synthetic ‘‘cloning’’ computer. If, for 
example, a chip of dinosaur bone is 
found, the machine will be able to 
reconstruct, in holographic form, the 
entire ‘‘living’’ animal. A very handy 
research tool. 

Dr. McCoy’s medical lab will be 
equipped with Kirlian photography and 
thermograms to aid in diagnosis. 

As far as weapons go, the old stan- 
dards such as photon torpedoes, tractor 
beams, phasers, etc. are back. But one 
section of the bridge incorporates a 
large glassy hemisphere which will be 
rigged with cross-hairs to aid enemy 
targeting. Stellar maps will also be ac- 
cessible for display. 

Down in engineering, three-story high 
impulse engines have been constructed 
that are visually more in keeping with 
the look of power that a ship of that size 
should have. 

The Captain’s quarters have been 
detailed and expanded to include such 
conveniences as the ‘‘sonic shower,”’ 
which vibrates dirt and old clothes off 
of Captain Kirk’s body. Also, a marvel- 
ous new full length mirror which allows 
him to see himself from all sides, as the 
image will rotate 360° while he is stand- 
ing still. 

As of this writing, improvements and 
new developments are being designed 
and tested, but even from this early 
glimpse one can look forward with an- 


ticipation to the Enterprise’s re-birth. *® 
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Last November it was called Alien Encounter. 
This August it was War of the Aliens. Now it is 
being released in selected areas as Starship 
Invasions. Who knows what it will be called when 


it reaches your theater. Wie word icct went 

out on November 8th, 1976. UFO’s over 

Toronto! By November 16th one flying 

saucer was grounded at the Toronto- 

Dominion Centre. By December 3rd, 

Canadians read about the creation of an 

alien in The Toronto Sun. And on 

January 28th, 1977, Globe and Mail 

readers saw pictures of a UFO passing 

Dating tine i Jupiter. But don’t worry. It’s neither an 

eS ene invasion nor Steven Spielberg. It is, 

: reportedly, the biggest-budget movie 
ever made in Canada. 

The first time Americans caught sight 


3 of-it was in a full-page Variety ad dated 
February 9th, 1977. ‘‘Alien Encounter’’ 

it read. ‘‘A major Science Fiction movie 

ee to be released this Spring (Principal 


Photography Completed), Starring: 
ce Robert Vaughn, Christopher Lee, Spe- 
cial Effects Created by our Space Ma- 
chine developed exclusively for Alien 
Encounter.’’ 
Now wait a minute. What was all this 
about? Where did this ‘‘major Science 


Fiction movie’’ come from? An article 
elsewhere in the same issue of Variety 
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© Warner Brothers 


Daniel Pilon as the good alien Anaxi ex- 
its his saucer (actually a two ton infla- 
table rubber model) to seek aide from Ro- 
bert Vaughn, a Canadian UFO expert. 
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shed some light on the situation. 
*‘Toronto Run Studio to Theatricals.’’ 
the headline read. ‘“‘Alien Encounters 
June Release.’’ It then detailed how 
brothers Earl and Norman Glick had 
bought the classic Hal Roach Studios 
five years previously and co-produced 
the SF feature film The Groundstar 
Conspiracy and the TV-oriented Tom 
Sawyer. 

‘‘For the past three years we have 
been involved in many other things,’’ 
Norman Glick said. ‘‘We feel it’s time 
to get back into film.’’ 

The film they chose was 1.8 million 
dollar combination of Star Wars, Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind, Fantastic 
Journey, and Buck Rogers. Starlog 


No.9 offered a preliminary look at the 


production, but still, questions arose. 
What was the film really about? What 
was this ‘‘Space Machine’’ of which 
they seemed so proud? 

First, the plot. Christopher Lee plays 
Rameses, the captain of an interstellar 
ship from the Legion of the Winged Ser- 
pent His mission: conquer Earth for 
habitation by natives of his own planet. 
The home world is threatened by an un- 
stable solar system. But first he must 
deal with both the human population 
and the Earth chapter of the League of 
Races, the monitors of planet develop- 


ment and protection, whose base lies in 


As in the SF melodrama of the 50s— most of 
the extra aliens are attractive females. 

Here Christopher Lee as the evil Rameses 
hunts them down with his wrist weapon. 
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an undersea pyramid amidst the area 
called the Bermuda Triangle. Rameses’ 
solution to both is wholesale annihila- 
tion. Rameses takes on the League with 
flying saucer dog fights. He handles the 
Earth population with an orbiting 
satellite than can telepathically induce 
suicidal and homicidal tendencies. 

Chaos reigns and the peace-loving 
League requires the assistance of Pro- 
fessor Allan Duncan, played by Robert 
Vaughn. He is a talk show host and 
UFO enthusiast, who in turn enlists the 
aid of Malcolm, his friend and a com- 
puter expert. The stage is then set for 
the final encounter in outer space bet- 
ween the forces of good and evil. 

The Canadian press happily followed 
the production, giving the film plenty of 
copy. One article detailed the makeup 
process necessary to change the noted 
songstress Tiiu Leek into the alien Phi, 
affectionately known as ‘‘The Two 
Minute Egg.’’ (Actually the process 
took four hours.) 

Another story concentrated on the 
creator of the ‘‘Space Machine,’’ War- 
ren Keillor. Keillor, a bearded, affable 
fellow, was described in his workshop, 
‘*hacking apart turkey basters and pud- 
ding tins to make a whole series of lights 
to illuminate flying saucers.’’ The arti- 
cle also detailed the mechanics for the 
special-effects sequences. Approximate- 
ly sixty flying saucers were made, from 
thumbnail size to three inches in diam- 
eter to one full-size model made of in- 
flatable rubber and weighing two tons. 


All but the biggie were animated by 
Keillor’s patented invention, enabling 
miniatures to fight in space, speed 
across the horizon, crash into buildings, 
and blow up cars. 

‘‘Imagine a house with a moveable 
picture window,’’ described Keillor, 


‘cand onthat window there’s a fly, which 


is the saucer.”’ 

So much for technical breakdowns. 
Keillor is also responsible for exploding 
saucers, launching UFOs from beneath 
the Bermuda waves, shooting their laser 
cannons, and creating planets for them 
to zip by. Other important members of 
the crew include producer Ken Gord, 
co-producer, writer and director Ed 


STARSHIP INVASIONS: Music by Gil 
Melle. Special Effects and Technical Design 
by Warren Keillor. Edited_by Ruth Hope. 
Supervising Editor, Mildred Moore. Director 
of Photography, Mark Irwin. Director of 
Special Effects Photography, Dennis Pike. 
Makeup by Maureen Sweeney. Written and 
Directed by Ed Hunt. Produced by Ed Hunt 
and Ken Gord. Executive Producers, Earl A. 
Glick and Norman Glick. 


Prof. Allan Duncan .. Robert Vaughn 
Rameses ......... Christopher Lee 
BoC tee aie aces oe Daniel Pilon 
ee ee ee Tiiu Leek 
Nee Victoria Johnson 

Be ORS Sherri Ross 
Malcolm: 23. oe Henry Ramer 
Mrs. Duncan 


Po Helen Shaver | 
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Offer! 


Be NPN ene 
ON RECORD 


Outer Space 
Inner Mind 


Now, on a 
two-record set, hear the multi- 

talented Leonard Nimoy as you've 
never heard him before. Listen to Nimoy 
render novel material taken from Star 
Trek where he portrayed the famous 
alien “Mr. Spock,” and from Mission Im: 
possible, where he was known as 
“Paris,” the man of a thousand faces. Be 
touched by Leonard Nimoy’‘s own inter- 
pretations of some of the most beautiful 
contemporary standards such as “lf | 
Were A Carpenter.”” Whether the mood 
is philosophical or introspective, 
Leonard Nimoy creates the impression 
that he is singing to you alone. Be sure to 
order your own most appropriately en- 
tiled Outer Space / Inner Mind, two- 
record set today for only $7.50. Remem- 
ber, it’s a limited offer! 


FaS) FSS ARIE FS) GR FR ER e Oy 
Send To: STARLOG Audiorama 
475 Park Avenue South 
4 New York, NY 10016 


Please rush me my Outer Space/Inner 

Mind, two-record set for only $7.50 plus 

75¢€ postage / handling. (Enclose cash, 

check or MO and be sure to include post- 
c age / handling fees.) 


i Enclosed: $ 

& Name 

Bl Address 

F City 

H State Zip 
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Top: Anaxis takes Robert Vaughn and Henry Ramer to his floating saucer. 


| Photo: © Warner Bros. Inc. 
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Above: Lyle Hamilton watches as makeup designer Maureen Sweeney begins to touch up 


Tiiu Leek’s four hour head swelling operation. 





Hunt, Director of Photography Mark 
Irwin, makeup artist Maureen Sweeney 
and composer Gill Melle. 

Well, the June release date arrived 
and departed, but the movie had not yet 
premiered. On May 11, a six-inch item 
appeared again in Variety. ‘‘Columbia, 
Hal Roach Studios have Close Encoun- 
ters Over Title of Films,’’ announced 
the title. It went on to explain that Co- 
lumbia Studios was seeking an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Glicks from using the 
name Alien Encounter in order to avoid 
confusion with their own Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind. The Roach 
Studio folk contended that the titles 
weren’t that closely related. 

Columbia lawyers reportedly took 
depositions from Alien Encounter crew 
members and nothing more was heard 
of the production until September Ist, 
when a letter from Canada arrived at 
STARLOG. The letterhead was ‘‘Stam- 
pede International Resources, 
Limited,’’ with a sub-heading of ‘‘Ex- 
plosafe Company”’ (which must be two 
of the ‘many other things’ Mr. Glick 
referred to earlier), and related the 
following information: 


““WARNER BROTHERS ACQUIRES 
WAR OF THE ALIENS.”’ 

It related various pieces of production 
information. Again, this announcement 
was followed by a lack of activity and 
press until the October Sth issue of 
Variety. Pages eight and nine bore a 
black and white spread declaring, 
“WARNER BROTHERS INVADES 
THE TEXAS AND WASHINGTON 
BRANCHES WITH AN ASTRO- 
NOMICAL HALF MILLION DOL- 
LAR MEDIA BLITZ.’’ And, below a 
painting of a tawny-haired girl crossing 
ray gun blasts with Christopher Lee was 
emblazoned the title, Starship 
Invasions. 

From Alien Encounter to War of the 
Aliens to Starship Invasions, the credits 
and contents remain the same, only the 
titles are different. It is fairly certain 
that if the movie does well in the south 
and Seattle the Encounter, War, or In- 
vasion will be unleashed nationally. 

And the Hal Roach Studio will be the 
first, not completely reluctant company 
to hop on the post-Star Wars SF band- 
wagon. 


photo: John Williamson 
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MYSTERY CON Il 


Houston, Texas— November 25, 26, 27 
Produced by Jerry Gillett 


STARLOG’s midwestern con reps, 
Pat Lajko and Mike Gillespie, are 
almost treated as celebrities each time 
they open their colorful dealer’s table. 
Attendees swarm with questions, maga- 
zine chatter, even requests for auto- 
graphs. The big city of Houston ap- 
parently has a large SF following, but 
they’re also into adventures ranging 
from Hopalong Cassidy to James Bond. 
Two rooms went around the clock with 
movies like War of the Worlds and 
Goldfinger and television episodes from 
shows like Twilight Zone. The highly- 
organized con included an amateur film 
festival, but the main attraction was 
Hollywood stunt lady Paula Crist, who 
demonstrated makeup application from 
The Island of Doctor Moreau and took 
a few falls and punches to boot. They 
were fun demos, and everybody left the 
Holiday Inn a little happier and a little 
more knowledgable. And that’s what 
it’s all about! 


SCIENCE-FICTION, 
HORROR & FANTASY CON 


Los Angeles— November 25, 26, 27 
Produced by Doug Wright 


Well planned and packed with SF 
films and personal appeareances (never 
a dull moment) this neat little gathering 
happens at the Marriott Hotel about 
twice a year and draws a small but hap- 
py crowd ... mostly Trekkers, this 
time. Special effects makeup wizard 
Rick Baker was a hit guest, kept busy 
autographing his cover photo on 


(Above) STARLOG con rep Pat Lajko 
(bearing an uncanny resemblance to Luke 
Skywalker) at the October 1977 convention in 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Wonderfest III. 





STARLOG No.11. D.C. Fontana dis- 
cussed her 3 TV series Star Trek, 
Logan’s Run, and Fantastic Journey. 
Robby the Robotand Ray Harryhausen 
made guest appearances. Randy Powell 
(Francis) hosted a Logan’s Run panel, 
and Kirk Alyn (who played Superman in 
the original movie serials) talked about 
the Man of Steel in those days and in the 
upcoming feature (in which he has a 
role). The most unusual event was a 
panel in which composers Louis and 
Bebe Barron discussed their electronic 
music from Forbidden Planet. With at- 
tendance well under 3,000, the dealers 
were not as busy as might be hoped, but 
everyone agreed the con was delightful. 


CREATION CON 
New York City— November 26, 27 
Produced by Gary Berman & Adam Malin 


This con, which is held several times a 
year, has grown from a small, quarterly 
gathering, into a major New York 
event. This most recent one saw dealers’ 
rooms overflowing with prospective 
buyers. The emphasis is on comics and 
the guest list and events schedule re- 
flected this. Of course there were also 
showings of several episodes from the 
old Captain Video serial and a panel dis- 
cussion on Close Encounters. Because 
of the unexpected massive turn-out, 
many of the events were way off- 
schedule. However, most of the comics 
fans did not seem to mind. 
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 Bakland, CA 


New York City 


Los Angeles, CA 


~ Here is the latest information on the upcoming 
conventions. Star Tfek cons are denoted with — 
(ST), science-fiction cons with (SF). Other cons 


are labeled appropriately. As always, guests and 
~ features for most conventions are subject to last 


minute changes—tor final details check with the 
person or organization listed. To speed communi- 
cations, include a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope. Conventicnecrs, Fiease Note: To insure that 
your con is listed, please send pertinent infor- 
mation to STARLOG no later than 10 waeks prior 

to the event. . 


SPACE-CON 6 (ST & SF) 

ceuraary 4-5, 1978 
P.0. Box 24022 

Oakland, CA 94620 

STAR TREK WORLD EXPO (ST) 

February ie 1978 
Star Trek World Expo 

88 New Dorp Plaza — 

Staten Island, New York 10306 

LUNACON 78 (SF) 

Hasbrouck His.,NJ February 24-26, 1978 
Lunacon 

C/0 Walt Cole 

1171 East 8th St., 

Brooklyn, New York 11230 
ORANGECON 78 (SF) 
Oriands, FL 

OrangeCon 

L. Hayworth 


March 17-18, 1978 


6913 Mediterranean 
Orlando, Florida 3280 


S-F, HORROR & FANTASY CON (SF) 
March 24-26, 1978 
Douglas Wright 

P.O. Box 69157 


- Los An FON cS 90069 


AGGi a 

College a, X March 30-Aprii 2, 1978 
AggieCon IX 

Rebecca Mathews 

Texas A & M University 

Box 5718 


- College Station, Texas 77844 
N (SF 


MONCO 
Morgantown, W.VA March 31-April 2, 1978 
Moncon ti. 
Student Organizational Services 
Mountainlair, W.V.U. 
Meet CON W.VA. 2650 

PSST CON Ill (SF & $1) 
Seatiie, WA 
Kitt Canterbury 


April 16, 1978 


ae ee are 


BHANTASMICON 78 (SF & ST) 
Los Angeles, CA May 26-29, 1978 


- Two Worlds Enterprises 
439 S. La Cienega Bivd. 
Suite 104 
Los Angeles, California 90048 


1999 CONVENTION 78 
July 28-30, 1978 


SPACE: 
Columbus, OH 


~ National Save: 1999 Alliance 


P.O. Box 20185 
Columbus, Ohio 43220 
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FeO ene 


A column of opinion by David Gerrold 





A couple of years 
ago, Robert A. Heinlein published a 
novel called Time Enough For Love: the 
further adventures of Lazarus Long. 
Lazarus Long was the oldest human be- 
ing in the galaxy and he had opinions on 
everything; some of these opinions were 
included in the novel in a section called 
*‘The Notebooks of Lazarus Long.”’ 
Some of these opinions were outra- 
geous, some were thought-provoking, 
and some were just-plain infuriating. 
Just which was which, however, was 
something that many of the book’s 
various readers could never agree upon. 

The thing that interested me was that 
so much could be said in such an eco- 
nomical form: a one-liner or a para- 
graph, the aphorism is an art unto itself. 
I admired the concise elegance with 
which each thought had been expressed. 
It was a writing skill I wanted to learn, 
and because the best way to learn some- 
thing is to practice at it, I began to prac- 
tices: 

But—as I quickly discovered—one 
does not just sit down and write a few 
pages of aphorisms, profound or other- 
wise; it doesn’t work that way. For the 
most part, aphorisms happen by acci- 
dent; they are those snappy little obser- 
vations that pop out of your mouth in 
the course of a conversation and hang 
there in the air for a few second while 
you belatedly realize the deeper truth in 
what you thought was just an ironic 
joke. 

The trick is to keep a notebook. I 
carry ‘‘Boswell,’’ a pocket-size micro- 


cassette recorder to note ideas and 


thoughts for present and future projects 
—and occasional ‘‘profound’’ remarks, 
too. Every time something falls out of 
my mouth that even remotely resembles 
a profound remark, I record it for my 
file. The long pauses between the 
remarks don’t show when you put them 
down on paper. I’ve been collecting 
these little half-witticisms for two or 
three years now with the intention of 
eventually using them in a novel as 
chapter headings. The last time I went 
through the file, there were enough 
remarks for a dozen novels. Once you 
36 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Gerrold has been given a free hand to express any ideas, with any attitude, and in any language he 
wishes, and therefore this column does not necessarily represent the editorial views of STARLOG magazine nor our 
philosophy. The content is copyrighted © 1977 by David Gerrold. 


get intosthe habit of writing aphorisms, | 


it’s hard to stop. 

As a respectful recognition of the 
source of the idea, I call my quote file: 
“THE QUOTE-BOOK OF SOLOMON 
SHORT.”’ 

Here are a few: 

Any great truth can—and eventually 
will—be expressed as a cliche—a cliche 
is a sure and certain way to dilute an 
idea. For instance, my grandmother 
used to say, ‘“The black cat is always the 
last one off the fence.’’ I have no idea 
what she meant, but at one time, it was 
undoubtedly true. 

All fiction is lies. Good fiction is lies 
based on truth. 

I think people can go crazy thinking 
too much about sanity. 
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A truly capable human being should 
be able to diaper a baby—or kill it—as 
the need arises. 

Old age is horrible only to. those 
who’ve never experienced it. 

If a thing is worth doing, it’s worth 
doing for money. | 

Nobody is ever ready for anything. If 
they were ready for it, there would be no 
point in living through it. 

Contentment is the continuing act of 
accepting the process of your own life. 
Too bad common sense isn’t. 

There’s no suspense in stories about 


supermen. We know a superman is go- ~ 


ing to solve his problems. The real 
suspense is when we see an average guy, 
just like you or me, trying to solve a 
superhuman problem. Now, that’s ex- 
citing. 

To err is human—to blame the other 
guy is even more human. 


Say what you will, lightning is one 
helluva murder weapon. The only prob- 
lem, of course, is aiming it. 

There ain’t no justice. Fortunately. 

-What’s wrong with the universe is 
that God was working without critics. If 
he’d had a good half dozen reviewers to 
point out to him exactly what he’d done 
wrong and how he could have done it 
better—why I’m sure we’d all be resting 
six days a week and working only on the 
seventh. 

True genius can be identified by the 
fact that its expression changes the 
world into something it has never been 
before. 

Isn’t it amazing how much fun two 
people can have just by taking off their 
clothes? 

Half of being smart is knowing what 
you’re dumb at. 

Death can’t be all that bad. Nobody 
who was dead ever complained about it. 

Malpractice makes malperfect. 


Fame is a pedestal that other people. 


keep shoving under your feet whether 
you want it there or not. It makes it 
hard to walk. 

History is full of the bones of those 
who were smart enough to say no, and 
the triumphs of those who were foolish 
enough to say yes. 

The liberal of any species is always 
more dangerous—because he always 
seems so much more rational. 

Nothing brings so much pain as the 
pursuit of pleasure. 


I gave up chess in favor of sex because 


sex has two winners. 

Truth can only be understood in 
myths—but how better to be precise 
than wrapped in the robes of allegory? 

A free society is one in which you 
choose your own crimes. 

Art is almost always a political 
statement—and politics is almost 
always an art. 

Neurosis is a communicable disease. 

Even bad advice is better than no ad- 
vice at all—you don’t have to follow it, 
but it gives you one more option to con- 
sider, and that at least widens your 
perspective on the problem. 

The more we know of the universe, 
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ore we learn through science, the 
= knowledge we gain, the more truth 
perceive, then the more accurate 
rait of God we are painting. 
Phe right to criticize the American 
sermment is strictly an American 
=—and it is the rite that Americans 
| most vigorously defend against out- 
fers. Only an American can say terri- 
= things about the American govern- 
sat and mean it as wholeheartedly as 

he only winner in the War of 1812 
as Tchaikovsky. 
Richard Nixon was thrown out of of- 
= for burning his scandal at both 


A city is a machine of too many mov- 
‘parts—why should we be surprised 
hen it breaks down? That’s what it’s 
Sesigned and built to do. | 
Immortality is easy. It’s wearing your 
sich that makes you grow old. (Also, 
mt out spicy foods after age hundred 
md seventy.) 

Everything is connected to everything 
s—that’s why it’s so hard to keep a 


There’s an inevitability about human 
Estory that cannot be ignored. Certain 
sents have to happen so we can learn 
som them and progress beyond them— 
> we can learn never to repeat them. 
ake World War I, for instance, we 
ever did that again did we? 

‘Nature abhors a hero. For one thing, 
© violates the law of conservation of 
ergy. For another, how can it be the 
srvival of the fittest when the fittest 
eps putting himself in situations 
here he is most likely to be creamed? 
“When you pass the buck, don’t ask 
for change. 

_ A little ignorance can go a long way. 

_ Any person seeking special dispensa- 
son under the law is admitting failure to 
sompete equally in society. When Anita 
Sryant asks the law to protect her 
shildren, she is admitting her failure to 
so herself. 


‘The best example of child molesting 
that I can think of is Saturday morning 
slevision. 

_ Thoreau was no band-leader. The 
sound of all those different drummers 
akes it hell to organize a parade. 

_ Learn to be sincere. Even if you have 
0 fake it. 


Morality and practicality should be 
congruent. If they’re not, then there’s 
something wrong with either one or the 
other. 

It only takes one person to make a 
marriage work—but it takes two people 
to really foul it up. 

Of course life is bizarre. The more 
bizarre it gets, the more interesting it is. 
The only way to approach it is to make 
yourself some popcorn and enjoy the 
show. 

There’s no such thing as absolute 
truth—that is absolutely true. 

Television watching is the only 
perversion left in America today. It 
should not even be performed by con- 
senting adults; but if you must, then it 
should be performed alone, in private, 
in a darkened room, and should not be 
discussed in polite company—ever. 

There are only two things in the 
universe that violate the law of conser- 
vation of energy. One is the Road Run- 
ner, the other is the Coyote. You can’t 
do it, neither can I. 





Sure you can build a better mousetrap 
—how else will you catch a better class 
of mouse? 

It may very well be that death is the 
best part of life—that’s why they save it 
for last. 

If we are all part of the image of God, 
then each of us is closest to God when 
we are held in the arms of another 
human being. 

Some of the things I say are to shock, 
and some are to be true. Unfortunately, 
the truth is almost always shocking and 
the shocks are almost always true. 

The big problem with human beings is 
that we don’t come with an instruction 
book. 

Old age is such a wonderful thing— 
it’s a shame to waste it on the elderly. 

Love and death are anti-thetical. One 
can be used to cure the other. 

Peopie will go to the most incredible 
lengths to make fools out of themselves. 

Some of the things I write and say, I 
do not agree with—perhaps I will never 
believe in them at all—but still they 
must be said so we can think about them 
for a while—even if only for our own 
amusement. But, of course, there are 
always the louts who confuse the 
message with the messenger. 

Never trust a grapefruit.* 
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ABOUT THE 
FUTURE! 


Think about the space program, new 
technology, your favorite science-fiction 
TV shows, the classic SF films, episode 
guides, interviews, Visions, David Ger- 
rold’s column, the ‘“‘Star Trek” Report, 
and all the latest news from the exciting 
frontiers of science fiction and fact. 





Think about one full year of entertain- 
ment and enlightenment, eight issues of 
STARLOG, over 200 color photos, the 
best artists, writers and photographers in 
the field, the biggest names in movies and 
TV production, NASA experts, contribu- 
tors and readers that wrap around the 
planet. 


Think about the convenience of having 
each new issue delivered to your door ina 
protective wrap-around cover, the assur- 
ance that you will not miss out on a single 
adventure-packed issue, the knowledge 
that you are saving money and getting 
STARLOG at oye lowest possible rate! 


Think about this. 


Then... . SUBSCRIBE! 


it’s the only logical (and wonderfully 
greedy) thingtodo! = =—s_ 
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STARLOG Magazine 
Subscription Dept. 
475 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10016 


OC One Year (8 issues) $10.98 
(U.S. and Canada) 


© One Year (8 issues) $17.00 
(Foreign subscriptions — send 
U.S. funds only) 
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By JAMES E. OBERG 


Unidentified Flying 
Objects are movie stars again. With the 
release of Close Encounters Of The 
Third Kind and Starship Invasions, it’s 
clear that the flying saucer film is enjoy- 
ing a new wave of popularity. Both 
films are alledgedly rooted in fact. In 
real life, flying saucers have been 
reported for more than three decades, 
and possibly-related phenomena have 
been seen by people for thousands of 
years. These sightings have made their 
way into mainstream science fiction. In 
SF literature and films, UFOs have been 
attacking, observing, saving, looting, 
teaching, deceiving, nourishing or 
eating human beings for nearly eighty 
years. 

Clearly, newspaper reports of eye- 
witness UFO sightings have inspired 
such varied UFO films as Close En- 
counters, The Day The Earth Stood Still 
and Earth Vs. The Flying Saucers. 
Recently, however, UFO investigators 
have come to believe that many of these 
films wind up influencing actual UFO 
reports. Students of the UFO phenom- 
enon are well aware of the potential of 
contamination of sightings by popular 
saucer films. UFO skeptic Philip J. 
Klass of Washington, D.C. has openly 
predicted that 1977’s deluge of sensa- 
tional UFO films will result in dozens of 
new saucer reports from suggestable in- 
dividuals. 

Pro-UFO researcher Dr. Richard 
Haines, writing in the National In- 
vestigations Committee on Aerial 





Phenomenon (NICAP) bulletin, warns 
of the same possibility. Haines ex- 
presses a ‘‘great concern for a coming 
event that may possibly ‘contaminate’ 
our efforts to obtain as unbiased 
sighting data as possible.’? He warns 
Ufologists to prepare for a Close En- 
counters backlash in order to detect 
“the possible influence of this movie 
upon the American public and their 
later reporting of CE-III (a close en- 
counter of the third kind) and perhaps 
similar types of experiences as well.”’ 
‘Our actions now,’’ he continues, 
“‘will lead to the greater understanding 
of the influences of this mass media 
presentation upon our data.’’ To that 
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An “‘actual’’ UFO sighting: real or imagined? 
Do SF films inspire “real’’ flying saucers? 





end, he advises UFO investigators to 
keep note of when, where and how well- 
attended were showings of Close En- 
counters in their area. Further, he 
recommends that all UFO buffs see the 
movie so they can later recognize images 
from it in eyewitness stories. (This is a 
strange bit of irony since the saucer 
designs used in the film are based on 
alleged eyewitness reports.) Lastly, in 
the event of an eyewitness testimony, 
the investigators should quietly attempt 
to determine if the witness ever saw this 
or any other UFO movies. 

But Haines’ well considered anxiety 
may be too late in coming. There is 
abundant evidence that UFO books and 
films have been influencing actual sight- 


ings for years. The classic UFO tale of 


Betty and Barney Hill has apparently set 
the pattern for innumerable later stories 
via its popularity in book form (/nter- 
rupted Journey by John Fuller) and in 
film (NBC’s The UFO Incident). 

Their story is a familiar one. Basical- 
ly, a couple on a dark and lonely road is 
frightened by a UFO in the distance. 
They return home unharmed but some- 
how lose several hours during the 
process. Nightmares prompt the couple 
to seek help and,. under hypnosis, both 
individuals independently recount iden- 
tical tales of alien abduction. They 
describe both the saucer and its aliens. 
One of the key pieces of information 
recalled is an alien stellar navigation 
chart which, years later, was decoded to 
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point to the star system Zeta Reticuli as 
the home base of the UFO. 

Both the film and the book made a 
great impression on the public at large. 
One skeptical UFO investigator, how- 
ever, was prompted into digging deeper 
into the Hill case, coming up with in- 
formation that many UFO believers 
would have preferred left uncovered. 

In most actual saucer sightings, the 
only type of ‘evidence’ available to 
substantiate a UFO story is eyewitness 
testimony. Beyond believing or dis- 
believing such a report, an investigator 
has several tools to measure its veracity. 
He can use hypnotic regression, poly- 
graphs or the newly developed voice- 
stress analyzers. The central support of 
the Hill case was that both people told 
the same tale separately and that hyp- 
nosis is considered a valid way to extract 
the truth from people who may even 
have forgotten it consciously. 

Unfortunately, the psychiatrist who 
did the original hypnosis disagrees. Dr. 
Benjamin Simon of Boston had spent 
hundreds of hours with Betty and 
Barney Hill and, as a result, figured 
prominently in both ai 
the book and the 
TV movie. Bound 
by what he con- 
sidered professional ethics, however, he 
did not feel at liberty to publish his own 
opinions on the sighting until the NBC 
movie made the whole case public 
knowledge. 

In Simon’s professional opinion, the 
whole case is based on fear-induced fan- 
tasies in Betty Hill’s mind. Suffering 
nightmares about the original sighting 
(dreams enhanced by hysterical UFO 
horror stories read in pulp SF monthlies 
or told to her by her sister), she told her | 
friends and Barney about the dreams. It 
was that information which Barney 
recalled under hypnosis. Simon also 
pointed out that such fantasies are ex- 
tremely common under hypnosis and 
recognized as such by professionals, - 
although not by editors and script 
writers seeking drama as opposed to ac- 
curacy. 

As to the cause of the original UFO 
sighting, a young UFO investigator 
named Robert Sheaffer, a colleague of 
Klass, checked on astronomical and 
meteorological records. On many occa- 
sions, ordinary lights in the sky are 
mistaken by excited witnesses as be- 
ing UFOs. Shaeffer showed that Betty 
Hill’s saucer was probably the bright 
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Above: One of the better known “‘reel’’ saucers—the Metalunan craft from This /sland 
Earth. \n “‘real’’ life, saucers have been allegedly attacking, observing, saving, 
looting, teaching, deceiving or eating human beings for over fifty years. 


planet Jupiter peeping out from behind 
a cloud unexpectedly. The Hills, 
fatigued on their night journey, may 
have fallen victim to an extremely com- 
mon illusion, an illusion which for all its 
unreality can elicit real fear and terror 
in people who feel they are being 
*““chased’’ by the omnipresent ball of 
light. 

As Shaeffer’s investigation con- 
tinued, other factors were revealed. A 
reporter who claimed to have had 
‘radar confirmation’’ of the saucer 
sighting suddenly ‘‘lost his notes.’’ The 
Zeta Reticuli map drawn from memory 
was pointed out by astronomer Shaeffer 
as being a collection of circles and lines 
drawn pretty much at random. Several 
interested parties interpreted the Hills 
map as identifying other star systems. 
Finally, astronomer Donald Menzel 
mathematically demonstrated that any 
random set of dots and lines can be 
matched to the randomly strewn stars in 
the solar ‘‘neighborhood’’ out to twenty 
or thirty light years. 

The NBC film, however, gave every 
appearance of being ‘‘based on facts”’ 
and presented no rebuttal whatsoever. 
Immediately thereafter, a small flap of 
sightings occurred. One of the first con- 
cerned a nearly bankrupt Arizona con- 
tractor, Mike Rogers, who was about to 
default on an already once-extended 
National Forestry Service contract to 
clear underbrush from the Apache Sit- 
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greaves National Forest near Snow- 
flake. Z 

One of Rogers’ workers, Travis Wal- 
ton, a UFO buff, was assaulted by a 
flash of light from the sky in front of 
fellow workers. Disappearing for a few 
days, he returned claiming to have been 
abducted by UFOs. The superstitious 
woodmen refused to go back into the 
forest. The local Forestry officials 
released Rogers from his contract and 
paid him off. The case went on to win a 
national newspaper prize for the ‘best 
case of 1975’ and the contractor 
received another $10,000 from the 
weekly tabloid. 

A subsequent polygraph test on 
Walton alluded to a ‘“‘gross deception”’ 
by him on the UFO matter. Saucer 
followers quickly claimed that Walton 
had been too overwrought to give valid 
test results. A later test with a less ex- 
perienced polygraph operator was 
passed by the alleged abductee. 

There it would have rested were it not 
for the efforts of Klass, a senior editor 
of a major aerospace magazine in 
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Washington who doubted the validity of 
the sighting. After some investigating he 
found that, after Walton flunked his 
first test, the UFO team swore the poly- 
graph operator to secrecy and went on 
to proclaim that Walton had passed all 
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tests given. Months later, the second 
polygraph operator (who passed 
Travis), passed brother Duane Walton 
during a test wherein several of his 
answers were documented as prevarica- 
tions. Furthermore, on Travis’ second, 
successful test, he denied knowledge of 
a past criminal record. His denials of 
the fact were subsequently recorded as 
true. (Those results were later dis- 
claimed by the president of the poly- 
graph firm about the same time as the 
second polygraph examiner quit the 
company to become a store security 
manager.) 

And now, UFOs are in the news 
again. On the silver screen, on TV. 
Travis Walton’s abduction saga will 
soon appear in book form and a movie 
deal is in the works. The UFO circle 
continues to recycle. Life to art to life to 
art to .. . Where did it start. . .where 
will it end? 

Betty Hill’s Zeta Reticuli star map 
made a cameo appearance in Starship 
Invasion during a scene where an alien 
pilot says to stern Robert Vaughn (a fic- 
tionalized Dr. J. Allan Hynek), ‘‘Yes, 
we are from Zeta Reticuli. Surely you 
recognized our map.’’ Vaughn did, too. 

So what comes next? With millions of 
viewers enjoying Close Encounters 
and Starship Invasions, the a5 
conscious and subconscious “| 
minds of much of the population 
are being primed for a new burst 
of UFO stories. The pro-UFO faction 
insists that there is some truth to be 
found in the cyclical rash of sightings. 
The skeptics do their best to prove 
otherwise. Sightings originally ignored 
one, two and three years ago are sud- 
denly showing up on television news re- 
ports, as millions of impressionable SF 
enthusiasts get caught up in Close En- 
counters-mania. Recently, even the 
President of the United States acknowl- 
edged the newfound popularity of 
UFOs, empowering NASA to investi- 
gate thoroughly all recent saucer sight- 
ings. Are they real? Are they imagin- 
ative re-runs of a popular movie or 
book? 

Until real answers are found and the 
UFO mystery is solved . prepare 
yourself. Spielberg’s saucer may be just 
around the corner. Christopher Lee in 
alien garb may be waiting in the 
shadows. A UFO flap is in the making. 

The circle is beginning once more. 

Life mimics art. 

Here come the UFOs. * 
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The secrecy is over. The controversy has begun. 
Spielberg's dazzling UFO dream-come-true remains 
a mystery to many movie goers, including the 

| director himself. 
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By EDNAHA Encounters Of The Third Kind. Less than twelve 
hours before, these same members of the press 
7 A ichita eae celal: Steven had been present at the film's official preview, 
Spielberg is perched awkwardly on the dais. The — finally ending one of the most controversial 
director of such films as Duel, The Sugarland Ex- tempests-in-a-teapot ever to hit the movie in-. 
press and one of the largest grossing films in the dustry. 
history of the cinema, Jaws, flashes an embar- Close Encounters. The ultimate TOP SECRET 
rassed grin as a dozen cameras click away in front movie. Press representatives barred from the sets. 
of his face. Before him: approximately two hun- Publicity materials kept hidden. Actors, techni- 
dred representatives of the press cluster around cians and musicians sworn to silence about the | 
circular tables jammed into the ornate Imperial film’s storyline and special effects. National 
Ballroom of New York’s Americana Hotel. At the magazines arguing over what the film was all 
podium, an executive from Columbia Pictures ex- about. Executives from Columbia Pictures sprout- 
tolls the virtues of Spielberg's latest film, Close ing a new grey hair over each and every new 
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eary encounters a saucer overhead. Melinda 
illon described seeing her first screen UFO 


as “‘like seeing God."’ Here, Neary agrees. 
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Above: an exclusive view of both alien and 
alien creator, David Ayres. Left: Teri Garr 
played the role of non-believer in the film, 

but off-screen she cavorted with the “‘aliens.” 


rumor making its way into print. And 
the rumors were endless: 


e Spielberg has eliminated all the 
scenes featuring aliens. 

e Spielberg has re-inserted all the 
scenes featuring aliens. 

e Spielberg has changed the ending. 
Spielberg has cut half of the begin- 
ning. 

e Spielberg has trimmed the middle. 
Etc., etc., etc. 


Now, with Close Encounters safely 
(and spectacularly) premiered and with 
the press finally face-to-face with the 
powers-that-be, Spielberg slouches on 
the stage with three of the film’s stars, 


Doug Trumbull created the visual delights in 
2001: A Space Odyssey and Silent Running. 


Teri Garr, Melinda Dillon and Cary 
Guffey; co-producer Michael Phillips; 
Special Effects ace Douglas Trumbull 
and Dr. J. Allen Hynek, technical ad- 
visor for the film and Director of the 
Center of UFO Studies. An aura of ten- 
sion hangs in the room doggedly, 
despite the feeble attempts at comic 
relief arising from the podium. ‘‘You 
can tell the Columbia employees,’’ 
whispers one writer, ‘‘they’re the ones 
with the white knuckles.”’ 

The introductions are finally over. 
The TV cameras, the lights, the hand- 
held tape recorders and the steno pads 
await the first official word on the co- 
lorful and controversial UFO film. 
Spielberg faces his audience with a boy- 
ish smile. ‘‘I’m just glad it’s over,’’ he 
grins. The audience breaks into ap- 
plause. The press is glad it’s over as 
well. Their efforts to dredge up infor- 
mation on Close Encounters were just 
as intense as Spielberg’s attempts not to 
divulge a word. 

**It was tougher to make than Jaws,”’ 
the writer-director continues. ‘‘It was 
emotionally more difficult. I’m very 
happy that now, when I look up in the 
sky and see a speck of light traveling 
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A befuddled Neary attempts to reconstruct 
the telepathic clue given to him by the UFO. 
Eventually, Devil's Tower will be formed. 
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through the stars, I don’t have to worry 
about whether it’s too blue or too red or 
whether I have to go to another genera- 
tion. I’ll be very happy to look into the 
sky and not see special effects.”’ 

His relief is genuine. For Spielberg, 
like his fictional hero Roy Neary, the 
road to Close Encounters has finally 
come to an end. 


Close Encounters 
for the First Time 

The long-awaited saga of Roy Neary 
(Richard Dreyfuss) is now public 
knowledge. Neary, a Spielberg creation, 
is a typical middle class American who 
works as a power line repairman. When 
massive blackouts occur in his area, 
near Muncie, Indiana, Neary is sent to 
investigate. Interrupting his work is the 
appearance of a cluster of UFO scout 
ships that buzz Neary’s truck, burn his 
face and wreak general havoc by sus- 
pending the gravity within the truck’s 
cab. Neary gives chase and, joined by a 
trio of police cars, pursues the speeding 
saucers along a highway and over the 
state line. Neary encounters other UFO 
sighters, including young Jillian Guiler 
(Melinda Dillon) and her small son 
Barry (Cary Guffey). 

Neary, of course, is reasonably -agi- 
tated about his experience. Unfortu- 
nately, he finds that most people simply 
don’t believe him. His wife Ronnie (Teri 
Garr) packs up their children and 
leaves. His neighbors regard him as 
dangerous. And, after Jillian claims 
that her child has been abducted by 
saucers, ALL the sightees are regarded 
as kooks. Neary, however, is deter- 
mined to find an answer to the saucer 
phenomenon. 

While Neary puzzles over his close en- 
counter of the first kind, Ufologist 
Claude Lacombe (Francois Truffaut) 
pursues a similar but separate path. The 
UFOs have given his investigative group 
clues to their mission by returning 


. several World War II planes, missing 
since 1945, in perfect working condi- 


tion. They’ ve also established a mode of 
contact in India, using musical 
tonalities. 
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Neary and Jillian have made contact 
with the saucers as well, but telepath- 
ically. An image of Devil’s Tower, 
Wyoming, lingers in their mind. Even- 
tually, they recognize the message and 
journey to the site where, after avoiding 
government interference, they find a 
landing strip already prepared by the 
government for the saucers. In atien- 
dance for the proposed first encounter 
of the third kind are the world’s top 
scientists, including Lacombe. The 
UFOs appear and, after an aerial dis- 
play (owing as much to Walt Disney as 
to Stanley Kubrick), they guide in the 
massive intergalactic mothership ...a 
titanic spacecraft with towering 
**skyscrapers’’ arising from its hull. 

Neary enters the government instaila- 
tion. The scientists gape in wonder. The 
ship lands. A horde of missing Earth- 









lings, including Jillian’s son, emerge, 
followed by an army of tiny, child-like 
aliens. Two worlds meet. An encounter 
of the third kind transpires. The govern- 
ment is happy. Neary is happy. Jillian is 
happy. 

And the audience? 

Immediately after the premiere show- 
ing, the great Close Encounters 
debate began in earnest. Was ali the 
secrecy necessary? How many scenes 
were actually cut? Why did Spielberg 
show the aliens? Why didn’t the pro- 
ducers want to call the film ‘‘science fic- 
tion?’’ Would it be bigger than Jaws? 
Star Wars? Countless questions de- 
manding countless answers. 


Top: Spielberg shows the way. Below: 
Melinda Dillion, Cary Guffey and Francois 
Truffaut do not quite believe their eyes. 
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Top of page: Doug Trumbull’s magnificent 
mothership nears Devil’s Tower. Above: 
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During the film’s breathtaking climax, a horde 


of UFO’s buzz the government installation in 
Wyoming. Left: An Indian sage holds sway 


over an awesome number of UFO eyewitnesses. 


The Great Conspiracy 
One of the questions on everyone’s 
mind after the first screening was: Why 
all the secrecy? Caught in the middle of 


the epic Close Encounters press 
blackout were the actors and actresses 
who had to remain virtually mute dur- 
ing the film’s two years of production. 
Teri Garr, who plays the film’s resident 
skeptic, is fairly laconic about the entire 
‘‘Top Secret’’ period of the movie. For 
her, life under the corporate cone of 
silence was faintly amusing. ‘“‘It wasn’t 


difficult working with all that security 
while we were actually shooting,’’ she 
says matter-of-factly. ““‘Because we were 
filming in Mobile, Alabama . . . which 
isn’t exactly the heart of the movie col- 
ony. People around there just assumed 
‘Yeah, it’s another weird movie thing.’ 
Plus, a lot of the footage was shot in an 
abandoned blimp hangar. It wasn’t ex- 
actly a local hot spot.’’ 

Sitting in a Manhattan hotel room, 
the kinetic young lady raps a Pepsi bot- 
tle with the flat of her hand (‘‘no 
opener’’) and recalls the silliness of be- 
ing pursued by the press. “‘It wasn’t 
hard dealing with the secrecy problem 
because none of the actors knew any- 
thing about the movie,’’ she laughs. 
‘‘Most of us saw the film for the first 
time last night. We hadn’t seen any of 
the effects shots until then. This was 
Steven’s film. We literally didn’t know 
anything. Of course, I liked pretending 
that I did. It gave me a sense of power. 
A couple of weeks ago, a writer came up 
to me at a party and asked me all these 
questions: ‘I heard that at the Dallas 
sneak preview there were two end- 
ings and that the doll worked better 
than the flying people. What do you 
know?’ I just smiled. I didn’t know 
what he was talking about. 

‘First of all, I didn’t know that we 
weren’t supposed to talk about it. I 
think everyone knew that except for me. 
So I was blabbing a lot at first. One day 
Steven said to me ‘Please don’t say 
anything. It’s a game we’re all playing. 
Nobody says anything.’ I said OK. 
Then, I went to do some looping maybe 














four months ago and I was on the set. A 
robot was there, this mechanical alien » 


used at the end. (The initial alien built 
by King Kong constructor, Carlo Ram- 
baldi.) It was fabulous to look at. There 
was this thing about eight feet long; a 
keyboard to work it. Each little button 
did something on the face or the finger 
or the eyes. I thought it was pretty great. 
Steven came on the set and pointed 
towards the alien. ‘THAT’S what you 
cannot talk about.’ 

**It was hard not to. It was beautiful; 
life-sized. As a matter of fact, I liked the 
way it looked better than the way it 
photographed. You could see through 
it. And it was fun to play with, pushing 
all those buttons you could make some 
really wonderful expressions. God... 
just think. They made a mechanical ac- 
tor. Some critics have been saying things 
along those lines for years... .”’ 

Teri is aware of the furor and frustra- 
tion caused by the two years of Close 
Encounters news blackouts and, while 
she doesn’t condone the “‘Top Secret’’ 
classification of the film, she under- 
stands why it was necessary. ‘“‘What was 
Steven going to do? Tell everyone what 
the movie was about? Because he did 
Jaws, everyone wanted to know what he 
was doing next, every little detail. But 
why should he tell them. It was his 
prerogative to say ‘No, I don’t want to.’ 
He didn’t even know how he was going 
to end the movie. The fact that little 
people finally come off the ship that 
look like children . . . Why should he 
tell? But the fact that he didn’t made a 
lot of writers hostile. ‘Oh, I suppose 
we’re not good enough for you, HUH?’ 
Either way you’re stuck. What’s his 
choice? You tell everyone everything 
and ruin the movie for the audience. If 
you don’t, you set yourself up. Every- 
one is expecting this to be the greatest 
movie ever to come down the pike. This 
had better be IT. It’s delicate, the movie 
business and all this pre-publicity stuff. 
Look at King Kong. They hyped us and 
we were all waiting. ‘Oh God. King 
Kong. Can’t wait.’ Then they finally 
released it. ‘We can wait.’ ” 

Doug Trumbull offers Ais reasoning 
for the advance cover-up. ‘“‘All the 
secrecy hasn’t been explained very well, 
but there were a lot of reasons for it. It 
would have been very easy for someone 
to see a production still of the final en- 
counter or to know something about the 
end of the movie and get the idea that 
the whole movie was like that. Com- 
puter consoles, electronic equipment 
and that sort of a futuristic look is 
essentially a turn-off to a large segment 
of the audience. Close Encounters 
wasn’t secret for the purpose of trying 
to confuse people or create mystery. It 


. was to avoid gross misconception about 


the film.’’ 

Spielberg himself has yet another 
theory on the self-imposed security. 
‘‘One of the simple reasons for going 
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secret on this project two years ago,’’ he 
shrugs, ‘‘are those damned movies-of- 
the-week on television. They have a 
tendency of not only ripping you off, 
but ripping your story off, your char- 
acters off. They do it shamelessly in one 
instance after another. I just didn’t 
want to see Close Encounters on ABC, 
CBS or NBC before it opens at Christ- 
mas time.”’ 


SF, Fantasy or Whatever 

Even after casting aside the spectre of 
paranoid secrecy that surrounded the 
film for twenty-four months, a lot of 
observers still are puzzled as to the 
nature of Close Encounters. Because of 
the fairly realistic storyline, nobody 
connected with the film is quite sure 
what to call it. Seeking to stay out of the 
Star Wars backwash, the producers are 
labeling it something other than science 
fiction; ANYthing but science fiction. 
Descriptions range from the film being 
‘‘religious’’ and ‘‘mystical’’ to ‘“‘a 
thriller’? and ‘‘a fantasy.’’ It’s obvious- 
ly a touchy subject and everyone is do- 
ing their best to try not to pinpoint the 
film. The cast and crew stress that the 
movie is fact—not fiction. . . almost. 

Why not science fiction? 

Spielberg himself is vague. ‘‘I’ve 
always felt that a movie is a lot of dif- 
ferent things to a lot of different people. 


_ This may be science fiction to people 


who have no belief in life in the universe 
or new life visiting us here. It certainly 
isn’t science fact because nothing like 
this has been proven up until now. I like 
to call it ‘science speculation’ because I 
think that SF has a hard-core limitation. 
I have belief that something is going on, 
although I’ve never been contacted (by a 
UFO), never had an experience. But I’ve 
always felt Close Encounters would be 
rated a little better on the credibility 
scale if I said this film was not hard-core 
SF.”’ 

Dr. J. Allen Hynek, the film’s UFO 
expert, backs Steven up on this point. 
‘*Anyone who has investigated the UFO 
phenomenon will realize that Steve 
Spielberg did his homework, indeed 
very well. There isn’t anything in the 
picture that isn’t rooted or based on ac- 
tual reports. The public is going to look 
at this as a science-fiction movie and it 
really is not. The various effects, the 
sunburn, the physical effects of the 
vibrations and so forth, the precogni- 
tion have all been reported. At the 
Center for UFO Studies, we have a com- 
puterized data bank with over 60,000 
reports ... going on 2,000 reports of 
encounters of the third kind. I must con- 
gratulate Steven on getting the sense and 
the feeling of the UFO phenomenon on 
film.”’ 

Spielberg picks up the thread. ‘“‘I 
think that a lot of the positive aspects in 
the film’s subject matter comes from the 
fact that this is an unknown phenome- 
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non that causes people to wonder if it’s 
fantasy or reality. In a way, this dic- 
tated to me the fact that this was not go- 
ing to be a movie where people hanging 
around the base of operations were con- 
sumed and digested (by space mon- 
sters). I wanted to show a meeting of the 
minds. I’m very proud of the fact that 


-our technology as we know it today 


could construct a base camp with 
enough apparatus that could glean the 
same kind of information from‘THEM 
as they could get from US. I just hope 
that the film’s final 35 minutes conveys 
the feeling that all this could have hap- 
pened last week as opposed to the 
future. I don’t like the label ‘futuristic.’ 
When something strains in terms of 
credibility, audiences say ‘yeah, well 
that’s very futurisitic.’ ”’ | 

Spielberg goes out of his way to point 
out that nearly EVERYthing in the film 
is based on fact. For instance, the con- 
cept of Earth scientists communicating 
with extraterrestrials via musical tones 
is, according to the writer-director, an 
old idea. ‘‘Actually, it was first started 
at the end of the nineteenth century by a 
Russian composer, Scriabin. He found 
a musical language and eventually was 
able to form signs or gestures that were 
the equivalent. I just thought that, 
mathematically, music is the common 
denominator to link any communique 
with other-wordly creatures with us; 
beyond telepathy which is certainly 
more reported than musical notes. It 
was incomprehensible to me that they 
would come out of the ship and speak 


proper English. That’s harkening back - 


to the days of ‘Take me to your 
leader.’ ”’ 

With Spielberg and his minions dis- 
missing the overt science-fiction 
classification, Close Encounters 
becomes ripe for interpretation. And 
it’s clear from the opinions of the cast 
and crew that a wide variety of adjec- 
tives will be found to describe it. Teri 
Garr comments, ‘‘There’s a lot of ele- 
ments of every kind of film in it. I guess 
it’s a thriller but I think it’s mystical, 
too. You know, let’s make people think 
about what isn’t reality. When we’re all 


delving into what’s real day after day, ~ 


Steven is saying ‘Just a minute. Let’s all 
think about what’s beyond the sky.’ ”’ 

Doug Trumbull is just as masterfully 
nebulous. ‘‘The film is an adventure 
thriller,’’ he declares. ‘‘A mystery that 
leads to a big sequence where all the 
truth is revealed. ONLY that end se- 
quence is like science fiction in that 
there are computer consoles, sophisti- 
cated technology and all the accoutre- 
ments related to the scientific communi- 
ty’sinterest in flying saucers. The bulkof 
the movie is about an ordinary mid- 
America man, his family and his com- 
munity and what goes on when some- 
body sees a flying saucer. Who believes 
him and who doesn’t.’’ | 

Melinda Dillon, one of the first 


Earthlings in the film to see a saucer, 
frowns slightly before stating flatly: ‘‘I 
don’t categorize. What difference does 
it all make? If you categorize, then 
every experience has to be verbalized, 
put into words. I work at not making a 
feeling into some word because it hasn’t 
ever happened before. There’s as many 
messages in Close Encounters as there 
are people who see it. Maybe Steven has 
a message. Maybe Doug Trumbull has 
one. Maybe I have one. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. Maybe it’s as simple as seeing that 
the unknown doesn’t have to be hostile, 
something to be afraid of. Maybe we 
don’t have to get all defensive because 
we don’t know anything about ‘it.’ You 
wonder why the aliens shake my house 
in the film or why they shake Rick 
(Dreyfuss)’s truck. They’re playing. 
They’re so sweet and innocent, they’re 
just being mischievous. Experimenting. 
They’re certainly not hostile. Not like 
we’ve been. 

*‘Dr. Hynek went to a UFO conven- 
tion where a story was told about two 
farmers who saw little people get out of 
a spaceship. They shot at them. The 
bullets dematerialized before they could 
hurt them but . . . my god, we shoot at 
things. We’re afraid of these things. 
We’re afraid of the unknown. We’re 
even afraid of the known. We invent 
war games. Maybe Steven’s young 
enough to think differently. He’s part 
of another generation that doesn’t find 
hostility necessary.”’ : 

Spielberg himself pauses and adjusts 
his glasses when asked about the film’s 
meaning. ‘‘Theologians will have a field 
day.”’ 


‘ 


The Aliens 
and Other Changes 


During the hushed-up production of 
Close Encounters, most of the rumors 
haunting the film dealt with the last- 
minute changes Spielberg was making as 
he shot it. Entire scenes were allegedly 
transposed, characters were expanded 
and those all-important visitors from 
beyond appeared and then disappeared 
from the shooting script with marked 
regularity. Most observers, at that time, 
dismissed the frantic rumors as being 
exaggerations of common filming tech- 
niques. As it turns out, however, those 
rumors of helter-skelter editing may 
have been UNDERstatements. Most of 
the cast and crew of Close Encounters 
wound up seeing the completed film for 
the first time at the world premiere— 
and audiences in Dallas who saw a 
sneak preview of the film only two 
weeks before the actual world unveiling 
saw a substantially different film than 
the one finally released. 

The day after the final cut was 
displayed co-producer Michael Phillips 
breathes an audible sigh of relief. ‘‘It’s 
been four years since Steven came to 
Julia and me and said ‘How would you 


like to make a film about UFOs and 
Watergate?’ Last night was a wonderful 
evening for me. We have gone through 
the past two or three weeks making 
frantic last minute changes. This was 
the first time we had run the film in its 
entirety.”’ 

Phillips doesn’t see the crazy-quilt 
patchwork done on the film as being 
alarming. ‘‘The way Steven works is 
that he’s constantly critiquing his own 
work, constantly coming up with new 
ideas. All through the production, the 
post-production and final stages of the 
film, he was examining it and trying to 
find out where the story needed 
amplification, additional ideas, new 
shots and, occasionally, mew scenes. 
He’s unique in my experiences in this 
way. In the last few weeks, most of the 
changes were based upon the previews 
that we held in Dallas. Seven-and-a-half 
minutes were taken out of the film and 
on thirteen of the fifteen reels there were 
cutting changes.”’ 


According to UFO expert Dr. J. Allen Hynek, 
UFO scenes such as this are not SF but are 


“rooted or based on actual (saucer) reports.”’ 


One of the most tampered with scenes 
in the film concerned the appearance of 
the child-like aliens led by a long-legged 
alien father-figure. After much debat- 
ing, they were included in the final cut. 
Spielberg felt that he HAD to show the 
aliens as opposed to leaving them as 
amorphous beings. ‘‘That was done in 
2001,’ he reveals, ‘‘where the in- 
telligence was an energy, a concept. I 
really felt that after such a journey 
down the road, I was obligated to pay it 
off with my loosely-based-on-reported- 
facts idea of what an alien should look 
like. 

**That’s the point where the audience 
says to me ‘please show me something.’ 
And I didn’t want to show a mop or a 
sponge. I wanted to show something 
that everyone could relate to. But it’s 
more than that. Even though the movie 
is fantasy, for the most part, because of 


Photo: © Columbia 


its presentation, so much of the reports 
around the world have similarity and 
the small extraterrestrials portrayed in 
the movie are like those reported all 
over the world. That’s why I chose 
humanoid shapes as opposed to a 
banana with treads.’’ 

Although the aliens did make their 
way into the film, some of the initial 
alien concepts bit the dust during 
Spielberg’s blitzkrieg trimming. Scenes 
with the tiny aliens cavorting around the 
government base, playing pranks on the 
stunned government officials never 
materialized. Spectacular storms of liv- 
ing ‘‘tinkerbell dust’’ instigated by the 
UFOs on the Devil’s Tower field never 
saw the light of day. The director-writer 
casually explains them away. ‘‘There 
was a time when I wanted to create 
something more than just an exchange 
between US and THEM. But I felt that 
even with such fantastic subject matter, 
there are boundaries. There are certain 
things that we, as people, are willing to 
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Right: After being preceeded by a host of 
UFO scout ships, Close Encounters’ titanic 
mothership makes contact with Dreyfuss, 
Truffaut and the government investigators. 





accept. ‘Well maybe.that CAN happen. 
Or maybe it DID happen but I’m having 


a hard time believing it.” Then you’ve~ 


crossed that boundary layer into sur- 
reality or complete nonsense. I wanted 
to keep it formal and a little estranged 
for the first meeting. Maybe for the next 
meeting, they’ll actually shake hands 
...I1 don’t know.’’ 

Teri Garr watched the film change 
from an intergalactic free-for-all to a 
wondrous, near-fantasy encounter. 
“‘There’s just so much in the original 
script that wasn’t left in the final movie. 
It wasn’t so much because Steven ac- 
tually cut so much of it. It’s just that he 
changed it around. He’s a good film- 
maker. He doesn’t stick to just one ap- 
proach. He changes things from day to 
day ... which can drive a producer 
crazy, I imagine. You know: ‘Well, you 
ordered fifty gallons of water! Why 
aren’t you using it?’ This movie has 
been in constant change.’’ 

Melinda Dillon agrees, adding 
“‘There are some scenes that were fan- 
tastic that aren’t in the finished film. 
For instance, when my son runs out of 
the house following a UFO and I run 
after him, I have to run through this 
spooky field late at night. Suddenly, I 
trip and spin around. There’s this horri- 
fying scarecrow. I hit it and we both fall 
into mounds of hay. It’s funny, it’s 
shocking and it’s not in the movie 
anymore.”’ 

One of the last and, to many, the 
most upsetting cuts Spielberg made con- 
cerned the ending. As the camera gazed 
into the heavens and the credits slowly 
appeared, the familiar strains of the 










Left: Two views of David Ayres’ alien 
face mask designed for Close Encounters. 
The aliens that emerged from the mother- 
ship during the film’s denouement were 
children wearing David’s makeup. The 
lead alien was a spidery, mechanical 
figure designed and constructed by Carlo 
Rambaldi, the man who designed King 
Kong, and controlled by a keyboard. 






























Walt Disney classic ‘‘When You Wish 
Upon A Star’’ were heard gently waft- 
ing through the universe. It was 
eliminated two weeks before the film’s 
opening. ‘‘God, I wish he’d left that 
in,’’ Teri moans. ‘‘But he showed it in 
Dallas and changed his mind. I think 
Steven previews the films and records 
the audience’s reactions. He screened it 
twice and thought it went over better 
without it. I think it would have made a 
perfect ending.’’ 

Melinda Dillon sees it the same way. 
*‘That would have been beautiful. But 
at this point, Steven makes a lot of deci- 
sions based on audience reaction. As he 
gets older, he may avoid that.’’ 













Spielberg is aware that his last minute 
changes can be annoying but defends 
the policy. ‘‘In Jaws, one of the main 
things people screamed at was the head 
popping out of the hole. I photographed 
that after the preview. I expected to get 
a big reaction to the way I originally 
shot the sequence. And when I got only 
a whisper from the audience, I went and 
pulled the dirtiest jack-in-the-box trick 
in the book. And it worked. So I really 
USE a preview. There’s been an amaz- 
ing transformation from the rough cut 
of Encounters to what you saw at the 
world premiere. A lot more was added 
to make the subplot and the obsessive 
part of the. Neary story more under- 





Left: Some early designs of Spielberg’s 
playful aliens. In both original concept 
and finished design, the visitors from 
space were to be benign. Right: The arm 
and hand inner-workings of the lead alien. 
Upper right: The finished product as 

seen in CE3K. When the aliens land, man- 
kind rejoices. A happy change of pace 
from stereotyped SF film behavior. 






standable to the public at large. In the 
early screenplay, the subplot was almost 
nonexistent—Truffaut’s role. I went out 
in February and shot two-and-a-half 
weeks of Truffaut to explain things 
more. But the film would be about four 
hours long if I explained the whole team 
project.’’ 

As more and more news of the last 
minute scrambles comes forth, one 
wonders: Was Spielberg pressured by 
the expectancy of the press for him to 
produce a-film that would top Jaws? 
‘‘That really is not my problem,’’ he 
states flatly. ‘‘My problem is. to make 
movies that satisfy me and satisfy the 
people. ”’ eS 
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Birth of a UFO 
One of the most satisfying aspects of 
Close Encounters is the arrival of the 
UFOs themselves; saucer shaped, pyra- 


midal, cuboid, city-scaped ... the ex- 
traterrestrial craft are probably the 
finest examples of optical effects ever to 
be created for the screen. Blended 
realistically with the ‘‘live’’ back- 
ground, the saucers take part in a 
getaway chase along a highway, zip 
through tollbooths, soar over houses 
and, finally, land on Earth for the 
ultimate encounter. 

The ships are the work of Doug 
Trumbull, effects wizard famous for his 
work on 200] and Silent Running. Cur- 
rently planning a film of his own at his 
Future General headquarters near 
Marina Del Rey, California, Trumbull 
is the antithesis of what a UFO creator 
should look like. Bearded and impish in 
appearance, he is not at all the stereo- 
typed ‘‘inventor.’’ In fact, he gives the 
impression of constantly being tickled 
to death by being able to do SFX for a 
living. His modest office is cluttered 
with Close Encounters photos, frame 
blow-ups and one of the robot drones 
from Silent Running. 

Doug is more than proud about his 
involvement with Spielberg. ‘‘It’s a rare 
opportunity in the movie business today 
to work with a director who is aware of 
what a total movie project is,’’ he says. 
‘‘T’ve had so many experiences in my 
life with people who felt that special ef- 
fects were icing on the cake and could be 
plugged in or purchased for a price after 
most of the movie had already been 
shot. To have this opportunity to be in- 
volved with the picture from the very 
beginning, to work with Steven on the 


Photo: Columbia Pictures 





designs and the storyboard . . . THIS is 
the way a movie should be made. I hope 
it raises people’s imaginations. I hope it 
raises people’s expectations about what 
an effects picture should be. I hope that 
it will lift people’s eyes to the skies to 
possibilities not just in terms of real life 
but what the human imagination can 
generate up there.”’ 

As pleased as he is with the finished 
film, Doug admits that it was not an 
easy task to handle. ‘‘Close Encounters 
was a greater problem for me today 
than 200] was at that time. In CE3K we 
not only had to make the effects believ- 
able but the effects had to be juxtaposed 
with total reality. It’s not a fantasy film 
like Star Wars where you had the op- 
portunity to create a totally fantastic en- 
vironment and totally fantastic effects 
to go with it. Steven is a real task-master 
on insisting on realism and constant at- 
tention to detail and believability. 

“One of the biggest problems was in 
creating the UFOs. We were creating 
something that people had never seen 
before but in their imaginations had 
some concept of what it should look 
like. It was like trying to envision God. 
Envisioning something that everyone 
has a different interpretation of. We 
wanted to get away from something that 
I call hardedged hardware—like the 
ships in Star Wars. The problem for me 
was to create ships with the softness, 
with the nebulousity that matched Dr. 
Hynek’s actual data, that came in all 
shapes and sizes and still allowed people 
to see what they wanted to see. 

‘‘Then, there are some other weird 
sky effects. A lot of the famous reports 
about flying saucers talk about clouds. 
People have speculated that maybe 
saucers hide inside clouds. So clouds 
became a natural part of the saucer se- 
quences we were doing. It gave us some 
opportunities to do some really strange 
lighting and work out techniques to 
create clouds in miniature. Essentially, 
we created the clouds in water. What 
you see tearing across the sky in the film 
are actually white paint pigments in- 
jected into a water tank. We created 
layered clouds and all kinds of cloud 


(continued on page 62) 





Melinda Dillon and Cary Guffey witness wha 


writers were kept in the dark about for two years. 
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By DAVID HUTCHISON 


On the shifting 
sands of Tatooine nestles the small cot- 
tage of ‘‘Old Ben’”’ Kenobi. Inside, Luke 
Skywalker and Ben listen to Princess 
Leia’s plea for help via a holographic 
recording implanted in R2-D2. Also 
within the feisty ‘droid’s memory banks 
are the technical read-outs of the battle 
station Death Star. These plans may 
sway the balance of survival for Prin- 
cess Leia’s people in the fight against 
the Empire! 

The man responsible for the physical 
creation of the little ’droid’s memory 
readout is Larry Cuba. The sequence in 
the briefing room in which the sche- 
matic view of the Death Star appears on 
a huge electronic screen, displaying a 
simulated point of view of a pilot 
maneuvering straight down a trench on 
the surface of the Death Star to a two- 
meter wide thermal exhaust port, was 
accomplished by means of computer 
animation. 

Computer animation is a process 
whereby the illusion of movement is 
bestowed upon inanimate objects by 
electronic means. In cel animtion, an 
artist must draw each frame of film by 
hand. Here the computer creates each 
frame which is then photographed and 
projected. (Or videotaped and tele- 
vised.) 

With Star Wars already in produc- 
tion, George Lucas issued a call for bids 
from companies and individuals to pro- 
duce various bits of instrumentation 
animation—in particular the briefing 
room sequence. A number of computer 
artists and cel animators responded. 

Some of the computer people had 
very sophisticated equipment capable of 
producing colored and shaded planes 
and forms. One computer artist even 
wanted to do most of the model se- 
quences entirely on computers. George 
spoke with each of the artists and 
viewed their work, but Larry seemed to 
understand the kind of look that George 
wanted for the film. 

When Larry was assigned the com- 
puter realization of the Death Star plans 
for the briefing room scene, he was 
asked to have the sequence photo- 
graphed on 35mm film so the plans 
could be rear-projected during the film- 
ing of the briefing room scene with the 
rebel pilots. At UICC Larry would be 
using the Vector General 3D3I display 


and a PDP 1145 minicomputer. The se- 


Scene 135 from Star Wars with the rebel 
starpilots and navigators viewing the com- 
puter readout of the Death Star plans. The 
success of the rebellion depends on some 
small weakness in the Death Star's design. 


quence would be filmed off of the Vec- 
tor General screen with a standard 
Mitchell 35mm camera rigged with an 
animation motor. The only thing lack- 
ing was the trench. John Dykstra’s crew 
had not yet gotten around to building it. 

John Dykstra and his team of model- 
makers at Industrial Light & Magic 
(ILM) had begun to assemble the basic 
modular molds from which they would 
construct the model of the trench. The 
basic molds were constructed about two 
feet square in six different types. From 
these molds hundreds of casts were 
made in polyurethane foam. These 
modular sections were then cut up and 
assembled in a variety of basically ran- 
dom configurations to establish the 
sides and bottom of the trench as well as 
part of the Death Star’s surface area. 

Larry took samples of each of the six 
to Chicago to construct his own com- 
puter trench. ‘‘There was no reason to 
have the computer sequence match the 
actual model precisely, since the au- 
dience would perceive the trench more 
in terms of a texture rather than an ab- 
solute configuraton,’’ Larry explains. 
“ILM was chopping up the modular 
pieces to assemble the trench, so I did 
the same thing—building up the trench 
in the computer memory just like they 
were doing with the real thing. 

**T photographed the six modules and 
traced them onto the Vector General 
data tablet with its electronic pen. By 
pressing the pen to the various points on 
the photographs, the modules were digi- 
tized—their x and y components entered 
into the computer.’’ (The x component 
refers to the horizontal axis and the y to 
the vertical axis.) The z coordinate was 
entered manually. 

The z coordinate (depth) was limited 
to about four or five different levels, so 
when entering the x and y components 
on the electronic tablet, Larry punched 
one of five buttons that he had pro- 
grammed to represent the z coordinate 
at various levels. 

*‘Then a program was written so that 
I could call up (from the computer’s 
memory) the raw sections and combine 
them into the trench.’’ The computer 
trench consisted of about fifty U-shaped 
sections (the two sides and bottom of 
the trench make a VU). Larry called up 
sections of the modules, stretched or 
moved them around to build up the 
trench bit by bit‘‘The trench informa- 
tion was stored away and another pro- 
gram written that would call up the sec- 
tions sequentially, in the perspective of 
a pilot flying down the trench, and cue 
the camera to photograph a frame. I 
managed to get about thirty frames an 
hour into the camera once the program 
was running smoothly.”’ 


photo: courtesy Vector General 





On the screen the Star Wars audience 
sees the computer realization of the 
trench sequence in the form of a “‘wire- 
cage’’ model rather than as a series of 
solid forms and planes. One of the early 
problems in computer graphics was the 
wire cage versus solid form display. At 
first computer programs could only call 
up figures in wire cage format. It was 
only a few years ago that programs were 
devised to remove the ‘‘hidden lines;’’ 
the program had to determine which 
lines would be ‘‘hidden’’ by a front sur- 
face or plane and remove those lines. 

*“‘When George Lucas specified the 
kind of animation he wanted for the 
scene, he knew enough about computer 
animation to ask for a true perspective 
without the ‘hidden lines’ removed. He 
wanted the trench and the Death Star to 
appear as wire cage figures with all lines 
and vertices visible. George thought that 
this sort of image would suggest ‘com- 
puter animation’ by having a very me- 
chanical look.”’ 





The Vector General Series 3’s capabilities 
range from a simple two-dimensional graphics 
display to complex 3D transformations inclu- 
ding scale, rotation about all three axes 

and variable intensity for depth cuing. 


Science fiction as a genre often pro- 
jects into the world of future technol- 
ogy. Larry Cuba suggests that in the 
future computers will be able to 
generate pictures of such quality that 
they will look as though they had been 
photographed by a camera. In the case 
of Star Wars, it was thought that such 
photographic realism might be confus- 
ing to the audience, so a wire cage 
model was specified so that the audience 
would readily understand that the 
images were to have been created by a 
machine. 
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From start to finish, the entire se- 
quence lasts only about 40 seconds on 
the screen. It took Larry and his two 
assistants T.J. O’Donnell and Tom 
Chomicz about two months to supply 

| two minutes of animation. 

The enormous number of points and 

| lines on the wire cage figures that make 

up the representation of trench seem to 
flow with almost simultaneous preci- 
| sion. The computer doesn’t handle all 
of these points simultaneously, but 
| rather sequentially. It happens very fast, 
| certainly, and it can appear to the eye to 
be happening all at the same time, which 
| would be the case while observing a real- 
time system. A real-time system means 
that the computer is drawing successive 
frames as fast as_ thirty-per-second, 
which is what is needed to see the thing 
move smoothly on a TV screen. ‘“There 
is a limit to how many of those points a 
computer can draw in a thirtieth of a 
second and in the case of the Star Wars 
animation with its true perspective im- 
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Photo: ©Dolphin 1977 


Dolphin Productions in New York is the home 
of many award-winning TV spots including a 
first place Gold Award in animation at the 
International Film and Television Festival. 





age as opposed to parallel projection 
(one without depth cuing), I went way 
beyond that limit. Consequently, you 
take longer than a thirtieth of a second 
to put an image on a frame of film. 
Since the Star Wars sequence was being 
filmed it didn’t need to exist in real time 
anyway. In this case it took about two 
minutes to complete each frame. ’’ 

There are, of course, displays more 
sophisticated than the Vector General, 
that could have computed the perspec- 
tive more readily and probably done the 
flight down the trench in real time; the 
perspective transformation would be 
wired into the hardware itself, rather 
than generated by a separate program. 

There are systems today that can 
generate shaded color planes in real 
time. One such system was developed by 
General Electric and built at a cost of 
$2,000,000 to train astronauts to land 
on the Moon. Similar systems are used 
to train airline pilots to land under a 
variety of emergency conditions. 

Basically, Larry’s system consisted of 
a $50,000 Vector General 3D3I graphics 
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photo: courtesy Larry Cuba 
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Larry Cuba’s setup for the Star Wars computer animation, with the PDP 
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1145 racked in the rear, the Vector General screen and Mitchell camera. 





terminal with its dials and electronic 
data tablet, a $30,000 PDP 1145 mini- 
computer and standard alpha-numeric 
keyboard. ‘“‘I set up a Mitchell 35mm 
camera with an animation motor in 
front of the screen and connected it to 
the computer so that a signal from the 
program could trigger the animation 
motor when the image was complete. 

“The full length of the trench con- 
sisted of about fifty of these U-shaped 
sections. Well, you couldn’t bring all 
fifty of these sections up on the screen at 
the same time. The computer brought 
up five sections at a time and it would 
take about 24 frames (one second) to go 
through one U-shaped section of the 
trench. 

“So it was this continual shuffle of 
sections; never having more than five on 
at any one time. Now, of course, this 
means that ones at the back just sort of 
pop on. I had hoped to be able to just 
fade them in, bit by bit, by manipula- 
ting the intensity control to make them 
appear more slowly. But there wasn’t 


enough time. 


“‘The entire sequence was shot once, 
and that. was it. Early on, I had a 
deadline of June first, but in early April 
the deadline was moved up to May fifth 
—lopping off three weeks. I had antici- 
pated another six. I suggested that they 
wait and shoot the sequence in England 
blue screen; they could print the com- 


puter effects in later and have the thing 


perfect. But no, they wanted to rear pro- 
ject it so that the guys in the briefing 
room would play to the images while 
they were talking. Well, my first take 
worked. There were a couple of prob- 
lems, but they edited around them.’’ 
The briefing room sequence is the 
only scene in Star Wars in which digital 
computer animation was used—other 
than for occasional background 
displays as part of the Death Star set. 
The effect was programmed in Tom 


Defanti’s GRASS language. GRASS 
(GRAphics Symbiosis System) was writ- 
ten by Tom as part of his doctoral thesis 
for Ohio State. ‘‘It takes advantage of 
all the things that the Vector General 
does. The Vector General has a lot of 
image transformation hardware built 
into it, which allows you to do a lot of 
things in real time (with no processing 
delay). The language is designed for 
non-computer people. GRASS consists 
of very simple, straight forward*com- 
mands which allow the students to work 
with the Vector General 3DI directly 
and manipulate the image by means of 
various dials and buttons. 

““GRASS as a language makes it 
super easy for an educator or student to 
come in and call up a stored image (a 
crystal, molecule, etc.) and by means of 
the language manipulate the image, say 
rotation by a single dial, programmed in 
GRASS. 

Suppose it is necessary to look at a 
particular molecule, a simple sugar for 
example, which has been named 
SUGAR. The molecule must be called 
up from the memory disk, shown on the 
screen, made larger or smaller and 
rotated for study. The commands would 
be typed out on the alpha-numeric 
keyboard in GRASS: 

GET DISK SUGAR 
SCALE SUGAR, DO 
ROTATE SUGAR, X, D1 - 

By means of these three commands 
the required molecule appears on the 
screen, its size can be changed by turn- 
ing dial number ‘‘O,’’ and it can be 
rotated around the x-axis (horizontal) 
by means of dial number ‘‘1.”’ 

Sounds easy? It is. And what fun it 
must be to sit there and play with shapes 
and movement! 

‘The display can then be handled by 
an image processor—colored, mixed 
and recorded on standard videotape,3/4 
inch cassette or what have you.’’ The 
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em has produced tapes in chemistry, 
'mathematics, medicine and computer 
_ programs. 
_ Additionally, since the system oper- 
_ ates in real time, it has been used in per- 
formance in a live concert. Various 
' monitors were spotted around the con- 
_ cert hall and one large Advent Video 
_ projector rigged. There are three per- 
formers. One performer programs the 
computer and operates the dials of the 
Vector General, creating the original 
image. The second manipulates the 
image processor and colorizes the image 
and the third performer creates music 
on an audio synthesizer to complete the 
video picture. A number of tapes have 
been made of these concerts and are 
generally available. PBS has broadcast 
anumber of them. 

But is it art? Mr. Cuba maintains that 
the computer and its peripherals are 
tools, like brushes and pigments to a 
painter. That the manipulation of these 
tools is by the mind of man and just as 





Digital’s PDP 1145 introduced in 1972 asa 
large “‘minicomputer,”’ has an internal mem- 
ory of 262,144 characters and can handle 3.3 
million mathematical calculations per second. 
The programmer's panel is shown in close-up. 





selectively controlled as any other fine 
art. ‘“The computer as a tool gives us a 
new way to explore motion, movement 
and the kind of imagery that we have 
never really had the power to explore.’’ 

Will we see more computer animation 
in motion picture.making? So far it has 
had a very limited use. There was a se- 
quence in UFO: Target Earth and 
Futureworld. All of the visuals aboard 
the ships in 200] were cel animation 
masquerading as computer graphics. 
There were some in Demon Seed—one 
of the background display monitors 
ran acomputer-generated model of an 
earthquake. 

Ultimately, there is the possibility 
that the technology of producing curved 
surfaces, details, colored and shaded 


Photos: courtesy Digital Equipment Corp. 
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planes will replace some of the rather 
complicated special effects that can be 
created only by photography and opti- 
cal effects. 

Already computer controlled cameras 
could usher in the era of setless cine- 
matography, in which the actors will 
work on giant blue-screen sets with all 
of the details added by computer (see 
Magicam in STARLOG # 9). 

Computer video technology has 
found its way into commercial televi- 
sion. Numerous commercials and logos 
have made use of sophisticated video 
synthesizers to create, without the pho- 
tographic camera or lengthy cel anima- 
tion, the images required. 

In New York City, Dolphin Produc- 
tions uses the Scanimate video syn- 
thesizer to produce a good many of 
Madison Avenue’s television commer- 
cials. 

There are only five such machines in 
the world—originally built by Com- 
puter Image Corp. in Denver. The 
essence of the machine is that you can 
put down any picture or image and 
move it, transform it, distort it, flip it, 
color it right in front of your eyes and 
record the result on video tape. 

The images can be saved, mixed or 
composited with other images and 
backgrounds so that little by little a 
completed sequence can be built up. 
Much of the credit must go to the enor- 
mous advances in recent years of com- 
puter controlled video tape editing. 
With the Scanimate equipment and the 
IVC 9000 video editing equipment a 
complete thirty second commercial may 
be produced in eight hours. The going 
rate, however, is $8,000 a day and up. 

The process starts with an image, 
either a Kodalith on a light box scanned 
by a TV camera or a TV studio camera 
image. The image is then transformed in 
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some manner, for example, compress<< 
into a bali, colored and positioned on 
the-screen. 

Then the image can be moved and 
rolled in any manner around the screen. 
The Scanimate is operated by patching 
the video signal through various 
transforming modules in much the man- 
ner as an audio synthesizer. The 
movements are watched and tested at 
various settings until the client sees what 
he likes. Then it is recorded. Eventually 
a foreground and background reel is 
generated. At the end of the day the 
reels are composited, a sound track laid 
in and the client goes way with a com- 
plete TV spot tucked under his arm. 

The advantage of the system is that 
the client can immediately see what ‘he is 
getting without waiting for various 
laboratories and optical houses to pro- 
cess film and create effects. 

Dolphin’s use of the Scanimate equip- 
ment allows them to have almost any 
job out in two days at half the cost of 
the average commercial. Certainly if the 
effects of figures twisting, stretching, 
zooming, strobing, or squeezing against 
a ‘‘three-dimensional’’ background 
were attempted with cel animation, the 
cost would be prohibitive. 

The Scanimate, however, isn’t intend- 
ed to compete with cel animation, but to 
produce visually effective animation on 
the spot, with the client watching. 

Certainly the potentials of computer 
animation have only been suggested. 
Much is still unrealized, waiting for the 
man with the ideas and visions to use 
these new tools. * 


Dolphin’s famous Pepto-Bismol spot dramati- 
cally inflates a ‘““hard-hat”’ afflicted with 
indigestion —all by means of the Scanimate 
electronic video synthesizer. 
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This is the seventh part in STARLOG’s 
feature series on Special Effects. Part 
i—The Use of Miniatures appeared 
in issue No. 6. Part II—Robby the 
Robot appeared in No. 7. Part 
iii— Model Animation appeared in 
No. 8. Part IV—Magicam appeared 
in No. 9. Part V—How to Roll Your 
Own appeared in No. 10. Part 
Vi— The first half of The Makeup 
Men appeared in No. 11. 
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Here, off camera with Voyage to the Bottom 
of the Sea are three stars of the makeup 
world: the heavy-set artist is John Cham- 
bers (see STARLOG No.11), the older man 
is Ben Nye (long time chief of 20th Century’s 
makeup dept., now deceased) and the third 
man is Dan Striepeke who opens this con- 
cluding part of The Makeup Men. 


STARLOG continues its behind-the-scenes glimpse into the lives of the true artists of 
SF and fantasy productions—the makeup men. Dick Smith and Dan Stripeke relate 
their struggles and accomplishments on such films as Planet of the Apes, SSSSSSSSI, © 
Island of Dr. Moreau, and the series: Way Out, and Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea. 


By SAMUEL J. MARONIE 


As one who has 
worn many hats in the business of mak- 
ing movies—both as makeup man and 
producer—Dan Striepeke refuses to let 
a low budget serve as an excuse for low 
quality. In his opinion, all the time and 
money in the world won’t substitute for 
a fresh, original idea. 

Alone and with frequent partner John 
Chambers, Striepeke has contributed to 
an impressive array of fantastic films 
which include the popular Planet of The 
Apes features and TV series, SSSSSSSS! 
(which he also produced) and the recent 
Island of Dr. Moreau. 

Though his first career thoughts were 
of teaching, Dan began to take an in- 
terest in makeup as a profession while 
attending junior college in California. 
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By the time he was 19 he had a job as 
makeup artist with a Hollywood little 
theatre group. ; 

After military service, he was re- 
cruited for Cecil B. DeMille’s epic, The 
Ten Commandments, followed by The 
Miracle, Giant and numerous TV series 
episodes. He served on the NBC cos- 
metic staff from 1955 until 1957, later 
moving to Universal Studios as head of 
the makeup crew for Spartacus. 

It wasn’t until Dan assumed control 
of 20th Century-Fox’s makeup depart- 
ment that he was able to tackle the 
various monsters, aliens, and other 
grotesqueries which would make him 
familiar to SF fans. 

At that time, TV producer Irwin 
Allen had three science-fiction series in 
simultaneous production (Lost In 
Space, Voyage to the Bottom of the 


Sea, The Time Tunnel), each requiring 
an incredible volume of elaborate cos- 
metic effects. It was also at this time 
that he began developing the highly 
sophisticated prosthetics for the Apes 
series.* 

**You know, in television production, 
there’s just no time at all,’’says 
Striepeke.‘‘With the Apes series we 
shot each episode in seven days—which 
meant by the sixth day we were working 
like crazy to get ahead on the next 
week’s episode.’’ This is in contrast to 
the more leisurely-paced scheduling that 
feature film production allows. In 
cinema you have more time to plan and 
the added luxury of knowing exactly 
who is in the cast before production, 


*See David Gerrold’s column in STARLOG No. 7 for his 
behind the scenes experiences in Ape make-up. 
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thus permitting a makeup to be custom 
fitted. 

**Television casting is always a last 
minute affair; there was no way we 
could have waited for the producers to 
pick a cast and still be ready for 
shooting,’’ the makeup maestro ex- 
plained. ‘‘So instead of making a life- 
mask of the guest star, we were supplied 
with a wide range of prosthetic ap- 
pliances in various facial sizes and fits. 
Luckily we never ran into any serious 
problems.”’ 

Striepeke’s earlier foray into the 
theatrical film market was the previous- 
ly mentioned SSSSSSSS! (‘‘Don’t say 
it—Hiss it!’’—so the advertising copy 
urged). The 1973 feature concerned mad 


scientist Strother Martin’s efforts to 


Left: A revolution in prosthetic technique by 
John Chambers and Dan Striepeke heralded 
the Apes films. Below: Actor in early stage 
of application. (also see STARLOG #7). 














transform handsome Dirk Benedict into 
a ‘‘human reptile’’—a prototype de- 
signed to survive Earth’s pollution and 
atomic fallout. 

Based on Dan’s original story, he and 
John Chambers produced one of the 
most incredible makeup effects ever 
presented to movie-goers. For the 
transformation stages from man into 
snake, actor Benedict underwent as 
many as seven hours of makeup ap- 
plication, with the final stage so delicate 
and disabling that he had to be carried 
to the set on a stretcher! 

‘*Two basic facts stayed with me and 
shaped my basic story idea: the human- 
like nature of the King Cobra and the 
ability of reptiles to survive during 
evolution while many other life-forms 
were destroyed,’’ Striepeke remarked 
during production of SSSSSSSS! ‘“‘I 
decided that the man would be changed 
into a King Cobra, the most intelligent, 
aggressive and dangerous of all 
snakes—and the closest to man’s 
character.”’ 

Despite years of work in his profes- 
sion, the talented artist never tires of 
observing the changes which occur ‘‘in- 
side’’ an actor when his outer appear- 
ance is transformed. 

‘‘Most performers love appearing in 
elaborate makeup,’’ he commented. 
“It’s like playing a clown—now they 
have a chance to let themselves go and 
enjoy a sense of freedom they couldn’t 
otherwise experience.”’ 

As much pride as Striepeke takes in 
his justifiably famous Ape makeups, 
many of his favorite screen creations are 
of a less dramatic variety. He cited his 
work on George C. Scott in Patton, and 
the beauty makeup in Hello Dolly! 
among his most subtle—but effective— 
effects. * 
Left below: Dan Striepeke completes an 
orangutang’s beard. Below: George C. Scott 
as Patton is another of Striepeke’s faces. 
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Dustin Hoffman in Little Big Man by Dick 
Smith. “‘] took three months and put every- 
thing | could into it. | punched in the hair, 
put all the liver spots on, and airbrushed 
the veins. The application took five hours 
which included hands with false fingernails 
and a hump.” Dick developed a new epoxy 
mold technique for the eyelids — appli- 
ances that would move when the.eye blinked. 


By RICHARD MEYERS 


Dick Smith is the 
acknowledged dean of American make- 
up artists. His name is usually spoken 
by others in the field with tones of 
respect and sometimes even in the 
hushed whispers of awe. In over three 
decades his originality, inventiveness 
and expertise is unquestioned and rarely 
surpassed. Surprisingly, however, Dick 
was not immediately drawn to the pro- 
fession with a burning passion. It wasn’t 
until he was a pre-med student at Yale 
University that the fascination caught 
up with him. 

‘*T was always fascinated by faces,”’ 
Dick admitted. ‘‘And I remember when 
I was bored in classes I used an eraser in 
my textbooks to erase the dark colors 
off the faces, which is like painting a 
highlight over it, and I used to distort 
the faces and sometimes turn them into 
monsters and I had great fun.”’ 





SMITR: 


‘At that point. . . you’ve 
created a human being and 
there is always something very 
thrillng and magical at 
that moment.”’ 





Then, after viewing The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame with Charles Laughton, 
which Dick still feels is one of the all 
time great makeups, and the discovery 
of a half-price makeup book in a local 
store, Dick transferred his monsters 
from the page to reality. 

Following graduation and a stint in 
the army, Dick decided to follow his 
consuming interest in makeup. It led 
him to New York and the RCA build- 
ing. 

‘“There was one TV studio (NBC) and 
they were only on two or three times a 
week for a couple of hours,’’ Dick 
remembered. ‘‘After a lot of pushing 
and trying and everything, with failures 





Photos Courtesy Dick Smith 


and so forth, I finally got the chance to 
be their makeup artist, on staff, for fifty 
dollars a week.”’ 

Soon after came the ‘‘golden age,”’ 
with networks vying to be first in new 
areas. When RCA pushed its color TV 
system into competition with the CBS 
system, Dick was held responsible for 
developing, designing, and testing the 
colors. In the late fifties, the FCC ap- 
proved the RCA system, so the colors 
seen today on American sets are those 
developed by Dick Smith. 

“It was an exciting and challenging 
time,’’ says Dick. ‘‘Money was no ob- 
ject, we had dramas left and right, and 
color shows that were huge productions 
—it was beautiful.”’ 

But this golden period soon ended. 
NBC’s president was fired and a hatchet 
man was brought in to trim the staff. 
Dick was given the choice of leaving or 
staying on at half pay and a demotion. 
There was no choice; Dick left. It was a 
blessing in disguise. Dick met David 
Susskind and did the makeup for all of 
his TV dramas and anthology shows in- 
cluding the granddaddy of all super- 
natural series, Way Out. 

When the market for mass media 
drama dwindled, Dick accompanied 
David into films, their first being Re- 
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Right: Dick with his ‘‘rogues” gallery of 5 
stars whose faces he has transformed. 


The justifiably famous ‘’Picture of Do- 
rian Grey’”’ for television in 1961. 


Above: Dick created with prosthetics a 
suggestion for the future look in beauty. 


quiem for a Heavyweight, from the Rod 
Serling teleplay. From there Dick 
worked on dozens of other productions 
incorporating the ridiculous and the 
sublime. One of the ‘‘ridiculous’’ was 
House of Dark Shadows. 

**Dan Curtis, who’s a nice crazy-man, 
wanted me to make vampire bites that 
were really bites!’’ Dick recalled. ‘‘Dan 
is a very enthusiastic man. He said, ‘I 
want it to look like the teeth have really 
dug in there! I don’t want two little 
holes, I want all those teeth!’ O.K., 
Dan, I’ll see what I can do. 

*““Well, I sat down, and you know 
how these things are done, you make a 
clay model, you sculpt whatever you’re 
going to add to the face or body or neck 
or whatever. So here I sit down with my 
plastilene on a plaster neck and I’m 
modeling clay, trying to make what 
looks like teeth marks in flesh. I even 
bite the damn clay, but teeth marks in 
clay don’t look anything like teeth 
marks in flesh because they’re too 
sharp. I can’t get it. I’m struggling with 
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For The Heretic: Exorcist Part I/, Dick cre- 
ated the possession of an African Native. 


this damn thing and I can’t sculpt it to 
look lethal.”’ 

**Then my wife calls me up for sup- 
per. She’s not quite finished cooking 
yet, she’s just throwing in some breaded 
veal cutlets, and there’s one lying there 
in the flour, ready to be crumbed, and 
all of a sudden I said, ‘Wait! Don’t 
cook that!’ And you know what’s com- 
ing, of course. After supper I bit the 
veal cutlet, then I made a cast with my 
facial alginate material, I made a neg- 
ative of the bitten veal cutlet and from 
that I made a wax duplicate, and then 
exaggerated the canine aspects of the 
bites. That’s what eventually became 
the appliances which went on the neck. I 
made several different bites. They were 
like enormous hickeys with lots of black 
and blue and plenty of blood.’’ 

One of the sublime assignments Dick 
had was Little Big Man. 

“‘The makeup on Dustin (Hoffman) 
is certainly the most complicated single 
makeup I’ve ever done. I won’t say it’s 
the most difficult, but I put more into 


that than anything else.”’ 

‘‘That’’ being the job of aging for the 
cameras young Dustin Hoffman into 
121 year old Jack Crabbe, the only 
white survivor of Little Big Horn. 

*‘One of the problems was in making 
an old-age eyelid, a droopy eyelid which 
would actually move, that would blink. 
You have to understand that whether 
they’re oriental or droopy old-age eye- 
lids, they’re usually a solid piece of 
foam latex that is just positioned over 
the eye and the actor’s eyelid blinks 
underneath it. It isn’t attached because 
the damn thing isn’t flexible enough. I 
started to experiment on this for Dark 
Shadows but I perfected it on Dustin’s 
make-up. 

**It’s hard to describe except to say 
that it’s a very complicated molding 
procedure requiring a mold made out of 
epoxy rather than out of plaster, plaster 
being too fragile. It’s designed like an 
accordian in shape so there are little 
folds that can extend. The exterior has 
the shape of a wrinkled old eyelid while 
the back side is carved away so that it’s 
only the tissue-paper-thin front surface, 
which is made out of the thinnest possi- 
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Below: For The Sentinel, 

a negative cast is made of 
the actor's face inanal- 
ginate material. It is very 
unusual to take a cast with 
the actor’s mouth open. 
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Below: From Way Out, a photographer's re- 
touching fluid has the power to alter faces. 


Below: The completed plaster reinforced 
negative cast is removed after setting. 


ble foam latex, that is hung over the per- 
son’s own eyelid. Being that thin, the 
lower edge can be attached just above 
the lashes, while the upper area is glued 
just underneath the eyebrow. That little 
curtain of very fine foam latex will ac- 
tually stretch in a perfectly natural way 
as the person opens and closes his eye. 
*“Now there’s an ironic touch here,”’ 
Dick goes on. ‘‘Having succeeded in ac- 
complishing, in a sense, a first, and, to 
me, a very marvelous artistic feat, of 
which I was personally very proud and 
delighted, we had contact lenses made in 
New York. It was the first time I had 
contact lenses made for an actor. We 
had trouble with them during the tests— 
they fell out sometimes. I took them 
back and supposedly they were fixed. 
When we did the scene in Hollywood 
they were still falling out! The first 
day—we shot three days with that old- 
age makeup—the first day Dustin could 
not keep the lenses in his eyes. We des- 
perately went that night to a contact lens 
place and they did a little more grinding 
on the edges, which helped. But Dustin 
still had some difficulty. He could not 
look too much to the side without 
knocking them out. He therefore re- 
stricted his blinking. So the ironic thing 
is that, even though he blinked a few 
times, in the final editing, there’s not a 
single blink in the film—not a lowering 
of the eyelids, even. It’s like it never 
happened. All that triumph, all that 
work, . . . well, that’s the way it goes.”’ 
However the media coverage for Lit- 
tle Big Man thrust Dick into the spot- 
light. Suddenly, movie goers knew who 
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Above: The completed positive 
cast with eye and nose sockets. 
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Above: Completed head with hair and makeup. 
Special eye and nose plugs have been fitted. 


Above: It was only a brief sequence in 7he 
Sentine/, but very realistic and effective. 
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precedented degree. They secured 
Dick’s reputation as a master, but also 
created a problem. After years of 
brilliant, innovative work, he is only be- 
ing approached by filmmakers in order 
to handle the sophisticated gore. Even 
though he is still turning in marvelous 
character work, such as Walter 
Matthau’s old-age makeup in The Sun- 
shine Boys, he is still associated with the 
violence he created for Taxi Driver, 
Marathon Man, and The Sentinel. 

**T did it (The Sentinel) kind of like a 
split personality. While I was opposed 
to the general blood and gore, I was in- 
trigued by the technical solution of 
some very difficult problems. That, and 
the money, frankly, is what I did it for. 
The bad taste of the director I thought 
was appalling.”’ 

The bad taste and the technical prob- 
lems peaked on a monumental scene. 
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Above: From Way Out an actor’s makeup, 
copied from a bum, is now his real face. 


he was and were intrigued by the magic 


he could create. This magic reached its 
peak with two stunningly successful 
films he did back-to-back, The God- 
father and The Exorcist. 

‘‘They were two productions so dia- 
metrically opposed as far as philosophy, 
working conditions, the directors, the 
whole thing, that it was unbelievable; 
like day and night’’ Dick says. 

*‘T had five months’ preparation on 
The Exorcist, ’’ he elaborates. ‘‘And as 
far as Friedkin was concerned, all the 
time and money I wanted to spend was 
alright. We had to do it right. He was 
meticulous as far as details were con- 
cerned, insane as far as details were con- 
cerned. So different was this from the 
usual, even the big budget productions, 
that all of us on the crew had to readjust 
our thinking. 

‘“We’d say, ‘well, you can’t really do 
that, Billy because, uh, it would take 
four days to shoot, it would have two 
seconds of screen time, it would just not 
be practical.’ 

‘‘And he’d say, ‘Don’t say that! 
Don’t dismiss anything. I’ll make that 
decision.” And then he’d say, ‘We'll do 
it!’ And we’d say, ‘Jesus, he’s really go- 
ing to do that? God!’ 

**Francis Coppola, on the other hand, 
is a last-minute-Nellie, who doesn’t give 
any thought or real consideration, pure- 
ly unintentional, to preparation or ar- 
tistic creativity. He kind of wings it. In 
both Godfather films we had tricky 
things to do. He was impossible! 

**He’s the kind of guy who’ll come 
along and say, ‘Oh, Dick, ah, look. I’d 
like a gallon of blood in the gutter here.’ 
And here we are down on Mott Street, 
and I’d say, ‘Francis, you didn’t say 
anything about a gallon of blood. 
Where am I going to get a gallon of 
blood? I don’t carry a gallon of blood 
around with me in my little makeup kit.’ 
And he’d be dumbfounded that I 
couldn’t create miracles out of thin 
air!”’ 

The two pictures shook the box-office 
firmament to, for that time, an un- 
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Above: Dick’s proudest work was Max von Sy- 
dow in The Exorcist. Below: He displays one 
of the many Pressman toys and kits he created. 


‘“‘The girl has to defend herself 
against the zombie of her dead father,”’ 
Dick explains. “‘She hacks at him with a 
kitchen knife, and the director wanted 
close-up insert shots of each stroke of 
the knife. The first chop is into his left 
shoulder: The second one is right into 
his bare chest, and the third one is into 
his eyeball. That’s in the original script, 
but then Winner says, ‘Let’s cut his nose 
off also.”’ 

The arm cut was done with an ap- 
pliance on the actor’s arm, a knife with 
a retractable blade and a ‘‘blood 
pump.’’ The chest was created out of 
rigid styrofoam and a kitchen knife with 
a fat blade for a wide cinematic cut. 
Dick thought these two to be relatively 
easy. 

“‘Then came the eyeball which is the 
hardest thing. First of all I cast the ac- 
tor’s head with his eyes and mouth open 
to make it look animated. I duplicated 
that in a plastic material, but the whole 
eye area, an inch or so above the brow 
and below the eye, was a hollow space. 
In that I had to fashion a plug which is 
made out of a gelatine composition 
which is the most flesh-like material I 
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could come up with. Aatually it’s not 
just gelatine, it has bread crumbs in it. 
The bread crumbs stiffened it up and at 
the same time kept it weak and cutable. 

“‘Now inside the gelatine insert is a 
passageway through which the blood 
could circulate and pipes that went into 
the inside of the head pumped blood 
through just around the eye socket. 
Also, we placed a gelatinous eye inside 
this plug’s eye socket. It had a thin 
plastic skin and was filled with gelatine, 
so it was really like an eyeball. Then the 
nose was fashioned as if it were cut off 
and a tip made to cover that up and 
make it look normal again. 

‘‘Now, contriving all this was, believe 
me, some problem. But getting back to 
the eye, we used a real sharp knife and I 
stabbed through the thinnest part, just 
above the eyebrow, and the minute I 
chopped the blood started pouring out. 
In the film the eye actually turned over 
and slightly oozed out of the socket. It is 
so gory, it’s unbelievable! You see it 
really for only a split second. Still, I 
didn’t think he’d get away with it. And 
you know why he got away with it? It’s 
not a real person. It’s a dead person. It’s 
a ghoul. If you represented this happen- 
ing to a real person it’d never get on the 
screen. I firmly believe it would not. But 
it’s alright when it’s done to a nasty 
ghoul. It’s accepted.’’ 

Allin all, however, Dick has much to 
be proud of and audiences have to be 
thankful for. Dick realizes this and ex- 
pounds on it. 

‘*There have been moments in my life 


- when I’ve had doubts and misgivings. 


The one thing I’ve perhaps missed is not 
being able to make some kind of social 
contribution. But you see there’s one 
very thrilling thing about a makeup like 


Mark Twain Tonight or Little Big Man, © 


or any makeup of that sort. 

*‘As you know, you glue on the ap- 
pliances first and when you glue on the 
jowls and so forth they don’t look like 
they belong to the face. Then you take 
your rubber mask greasepaint and cover 
the face with this layer of flesh colored 
grease. 

‘At that point all this foam becomes 
a face with an entirely new form. It is 
now a sculpture in flesh. You’ve created 
a human being. And there is something 
always very thrilling and magical in that 
moment. Even after you remove the 
makeup at the end of the day it still re- 
mains with you. The image is as real as 
if you’ve spent a day with Mark Twain. 
Now he’s out of the room, but he ex- 
isted. And you’ve made him exist! It’s 
why I never get tired of creating a 
character makeup. : 

‘‘The blood and guts business has 
nothing like that. The only thrill there is 
that you accomplish a technical effect. 
You’re proud of your ingenuity and 
that’s all. It’s the difference between 
creating life and creating death.”’ * 
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CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS 


(continued from page 49) 


turbulance and lightning effects. We 
managed to come up with cumulus 
clouds, cumulo-nimbus clouds, stratus 
clouds, cirrus clouds.”’ 

Aiding Trumbull in his quest for the 
ultimate UFO effects were a host of in- 
novative technological advances and an 
attitude from all concerned that: if it 
looked good, do it. ‘‘In terms of the ap- 
plication of modern day technology in 
movie-making, Close Encounters is 
right out there on the edge of the 
knife,’? Doug beams. ‘“‘I don’t think 
even Star Wars approaches the level of 
complexity that we got into CE3K. I 
could tell you that there is a great deal 
of very sophisticated electronic circuit 
components, digital recording tech- 
niques and the like. I could talk about 
the special kinds of electronic motor 
drives, the special kinds of hydraulic 
and water controlled systems we used. 

‘‘Steven and Columbia had the wis- 
dom to understand that the only way 
you can achieve a film of this nature is 
by allowing for the TOTAL integration 
of the visual concepts and story. . . and 
financing. It all goes hand in hand. I’m 
sure there were many times when the 





Spielberg added extra footage of Truffaut's 


character to help explain the film’s mystery. 
_ studio could have said ‘Hell, we’re not 


going to spend a penny more’ or ‘We 
don’t understand what you’re trying to 
do’ if it doesn’t work in the first take. 
Making a film like this is the most dif- 
ficult technological-logistical artist’s 
problem that you can conceive of. I 
think the major breakthrough in the 
film was the willingness of the studio to 
make it in the first place. 

**Some of the most difficult things 
that we ended up NOT doing were some 
computer-generated effects. We went in 
with the hope that the ability to 
manipulate a computer would generate 
certain visualizations for us just not ob- 





tainable in the physical world, things 
you couldn’t build out of plastic. 
Theoretically, with a computer and 
computer-display you should be able to 
display anything you could think of. 
But the programming time to get any 
results was so enormously expensive and 
time-consuming that we would have 
been on the picture for over three years 
before we would have gotten it done. 

**T had about 60 people on my effects 
team and a lot of them were really in- 
teresting. I found that some of the most 
interesting and creative people around 
who are adept at sophisticated tech- 
nologies have dropped out from other 
technologies. One of the guys who built 
some of our most sophisticated elec- 
tronic systems is a drop-out nuclear 
physicist who simply didn’t want to 
have anything to do with power plants. 
He’s a genius and he likes doing projects 
that are interesting and fun and where 
the ideas are changing all the time. 

**With people like that, you manage 
to come up with some stunning effects. 
Take the final sequence with the 
saucers. It looks like it was shot on loca- 
tions and doesn’t look like SFX at all. 
The most expensive single system used 
for that scene was the electronic camera 
control system. This is the first time in 
movie history that anyone has been able 
‘to pan, focus, tilt and dolly a camera 
around on a stage during an SFX shot. 
Ordinarily in an SFX shot (if there’s a 
shot going on a matte painting or an op- 


. 






tical effect of some kind), the camera 
simply is not allowed to pan or tilt or 
move around, because that creates enor- 
mous matching problems. We devised a 





very sophisticated camera system that is — 


very much like a missile tracking 
system. It could record and accurately 
repeat camera moves. Say that we made 
a shot on location with the camera pan- 
ning 180 degrees, changing focus and 


dollying 40 degrees down a track. Then. 


we had to add a miniature effect to that 
shot in post-production and it was one- 
twentieth the scale. We could not only 
accurately repeat the camera movement 


but modify the scale factor in the 


camera by a factor of 20-to-1 and match 
it perfectly. 





Photo: © Columbia 
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‘“We built a system similar to the ILM 
electronic-motion-control system. In 
2001 all we had were motors and gear 
boxes. The camera could only go in one 
direction at a fixed speed. It couldn’t ac- 
celerate or decelerate or do any complex 
yaw, pitch, roll or any integrated mo- 
tions. We had no means of recording 
that information. What they did for 
Star Wars was to build an electronic 
system that was extrapolated from a 
system that they built for me about two 
or three years ago. It controlled, elec- 
tronically, acceleration and deceleration 
and interlocked numbers of motors 
together. Star Wars built the first real 
machine which was a twelve-channel, 
solid-core memory data storage device 
so they could repeat their animation 
moves when shooting all these mini- 
atures.”’ 

Even with Close Encounters now in 
release and many of the amazing tech- 
nical triumphs becoming public knowl- 
edge, Trumbull still clings to some of 
the ‘‘top secret’? games that went on 
during shooting. A reporter in his office 
asks what that ‘‘thing’’ is in the corner. 
Trumbull turns and spies a three-foot 
model of the mothership, the titanic fly- 
ing city in the sky. ‘‘THAT,”’ he laughs 
good-naturedly, ‘‘is something you’re 
not supposed to see.”’ 


UFO Encounters 

The amazing Trumbull UFOs are a 
treat for all to behold, especially the ac- 
tors in the scenes with the saucers; ac- 
tors who never actually saw the saucers 
prior to the screening. Melinda Dillon, 
who has several hair-raising encounters 
with the UFOs in the film, smiles. ‘I 
think when they first asked me to im- 
agine the mothership, I saw God. Seeing 
it on the screen was pretty close.’’ The 
talented actress cringes while recalling 
the actual filming of the saucer scenes. 
“I had to react to nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. Rick and I felt a little crazy 
crawling around in the dirt at Devil’s 
Tower, staying ducked down for days. 
We’re staring up at the sky and Steven is 
yelling ‘Here comes a red light. Now a 





For UFO creator Trumbull, the film’s major 
breakthrough was “‘the willingness of the 
studio to make it in the first place.” 
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Richard Dryfuss and Melinda Dillon fall prey to a staged government “emergency” 


The Great Debate Continues 

And so, the Close Encounters car- 
nival is over. Or, perhaps it’s just begin- 
ning. As much as everyone concerned 
with the film declares that one of the 
most visually breath-taking movies ever 
made is NOT science-fiction or fantasy, 
they are hard pressed to come up with a 
valid description. It is also clear that 
those concerned with the film’s future 
are worried about unfair comparisons 
to Star Wars. Two very different 
movies. Two very different subjects. 
Yet, some fear that a mere LABEL will 
toss the two into the same arena. There 
is nervous laughter when a Close En- 
counters person broaches the topic in 
public. ‘‘Star Wars!’’ blurts out co- pro- 
ducer Julia Phillips in front of 
reporters. ‘‘There. I’ve said it. But it’s 
OK. The Force is with US.”’ 
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evacuation. Spielberg saw the film as having both “flying saucers and Watergate.’ 


blue.’ On some days, we had to move 
from side to side in inches, so we 
wouldn’t get into the matte line. It got 
to be frustrating at times. 

‘“‘But we survived. At night, Steven, 
Rick and I set up camp in three Win- 
nebagos because we didn’t feel like 
making the trip back to town. We were 
exhausted after filming. We climbed 
half of that damned mountain. After 
waddling through the dirt all day, I’d 
put a long skirt on, light candles, and 
Walter the cook would prepare 
Hungarian dinners. Just to unwind, 
we'd sit in Steven’s trailer and watch 
2001 and Roadrunner cartoons. If it 


wasn’t for that, I think we would have ~ 


gone crazy.”’ 

Dreyfuss almost lost more than his 
wits in one scene. During an encounter 
where a saucer buzzes his truck throw- 
ing gravity out the window (literally), 
the actor was forced to sit in a truck 
mockup and spin around like a pin- 
wheel. Melinda laughs, ‘‘You saw the 
things go flying in the air during his first 
encounter. Well, he was spinning. They 
gave him airsickness pills; he didn’t eat 
any breakfast and he spun around until 
the shot was done.’’ 

For some, Close Encounters lived up 
to its title. 


As Close Encounters makes its daz- 
zling way from coast to coast, audiences 
will surely be as confused as the cast and 
crew as to the nature of this enigmatic 
encounter. Is it science-fiction? Science- 
fact? Undefinable? While Dr. Hynek in- 
sists that ‘‘virtually everything in the 
film in on file—we have reports just like 
it,’ director Spielberg alternately refers 
to his film as ‘‘fantasy’’ and ‘“‘science 
speculation.’’ While manufacturers 
dicker for toy and bubblegum card 
rights, plans are made to unite the Close 
Encounters fan club to Dr. Hynek’s 
UFO Center. What was once well- 
publicized paranoia is now delightfully 
silly schizophrenia. In spite of the 
behind-the-scenes ambiguity, Close En- 
counters stands as being a masterfully 
constructed SOMETHING. Spielberg 
and company know that they have a big 
film on their hands, but they just can’t 
figure out WHAT KIND of encounter 
they’ve produced. 

Even the producers are stumped. 
‘<Sometimes I have this fantasy,’’ says 
Julia Phillips ‘‘that we were (tele- 
pathically) implanted with this movie to 
get the world ready for meeting 
THEM.”’ 

Add another category to the list. 
Science PROPHESY. *« 
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AA VISION OT TNE TIFST IViartian Mining camp. 
| Bonestell correctly foresaw the need for 

| specialized vehicles and a small, self-con- 
| tained habitat, similar to a geodesic dome. 
: 





Above: Bonestell ‘‘restored”’ the cathedral 

at Notre Dame for the classic Charles 
Laughton film version of Victor Hugo’s The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. This matte paint- 
ing is So precise in detail and perspective 

that it is usually taken to be a set. 





Sr By DAVID HOUSTON 


The greatest, most 
prolific, most scientific of all space ar- 
tists celebrated his 90th birthday on 
January 1, 1978. He is Chesley Bone- 
stell—the man who illustrated such 
classic texts as Willy Ley’s The Con- 
quest of Space, Life Magazine’s The 
World We Live In, and Arthur C. 
Clarke’s Beyond Jupiter. He’s also the 
artist who did the fantastic matte work 
for George Pal’s When Worlds Collide, 
and The Conquest of Space. His paint- 
ings have appeared on countless covers 
of Astounding, Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, and other magazines. 





























Below: Astronomical art is Chesley’s first 
love. Over two decades ago he painted 
this vision of the construction of a space 
habitat in Earth orbit. The design is one 
that is being seriously considered by NASA 
for future development. Note the accurate 
and detailed physical features of the Earth. 
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The significance of his work as a 
space artist goes much deeper, though, 
than the great pleasure he has provided 
for millions of science and science- 
fiction aficionados. Ron Miller, art 
director for the Air and Space Museum 
in Washington, places Bonestell’s work 
in historical perspective: 

‘Aesthetically, his work resembles 
that of Bierstadt and Moran (American 
landscape artists of the 19th Century) in 
both appearance and purpose. There is 
an excellent and important parallel be- 
tween Thomas Moran’s work and Bone- 
stell’s. Moran’s paintings and drawings 
done after accompanying the Hayden 
expedition to Yellowstone (along with 
William Jackson’s photographs) con- 
vinced the public and Congress more 
than any other result of the expedition 
that the area should be preserved as a 
national park. Likewise, Bonestell’s 
paintings—with their realism, drama, 
and conviction—helped immeasurably 
in selling a skeptical public on space 
travel. To a person having grown up 
seeing the work of Bonestell, the reality 
of space flight seemed a foregone con- 
clusion. The selling of space travel to 
the public is no small contribution: the 











public is paying for it, after all.’’ 
Ironically, the grand master of all 
science-fiction painters has always ex- 
pressed disdain for the genre as a whole. 
He thinks of science-fiction as the pulp 
variety featuring bug-eyed monsters and 
bulbous damsels in tattered cheesecloth. 
*‘T simply have always felt,’’ Bone- 
stell said in a recent interview, ‘‘that the 
truth is stranger than fiction. It is an old 
saying, but that’s really so. I’m talking 
about double stars and black holes and 
other things out in space that we may 
not quite understand yet. The size of the 
galaxy was always more wonderful to 
me than science fiction. Now I made a 
good deal of money doing science fic- 
tion covers, but I love money, too.’’ 
Bonestell’s quarrel with science fic- 
tion is not surprising, considering his 
background. While science fiction was 
going the way of doomsday fantasy and 
unscientific speculation into time travel, 
invisibility and the like, Bonestell kept 
himself firmly rooted in the scientific 
worlds of engineering and astronomy. 
He was born on New Year’s Day in 
1888, in San Francisco. He was drawing 
pictures by age 5 and studying astron- 
omy by age 10. At 12 he was taking in- 
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Below: A stickler for scientific accuracy 
Bonestell was unhappy about the cracked Lunar 
surface in Destination Moon, which indicated 
past water. George Pal thought cracks were 
needed for perspective, illusion creating vast 
distance in surprisingly small studio setting. 
Bonestell’s background painting was perfect. 
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Above: The half-completed “space ark’’ and 
the launch ramp from When Worlds Collide. 
Bonestell designed the ship, ramp and set. 

He also did the background matte paintings. 
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struction in art. At 17 he saw the Moon 
and Saturn through the telescopes at 
Mt. Lick Observatory. ‘“‘I went right 
home and painted a picture of Saturn,”’ 
Bonestell states. | 

That painting and all his others were 
destroyed in the great San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906—a year before his 
enrollment at Columbia University in 
New York, where he majored in ar- 
chitecture. 

In 1937 William van Alan, chief ar- 
chitect of the Chrysler Building, a proj- 
ect on which Chesley collaborated, gave 
Bonestell a letter of introduction which 
gained him employment in Hollywood, 
at RKO, where Bonestell first worked as 
a matte painter. Bonestell was soon one 
of the most sought-after artists in the 
movie capital. 

Looking back, Bonestell can be criti- 
cal of his early illustrations of the lunar, 
Martian and other landscapes: 

‘‘In the case of the Moon, I made 
some bad mistakes. I should have rea- 
lized that the Moon, without any atmo- 
sphere, must have been just beaten to 
smithereens by the constant bombard- 
ment from four billion years of meteors 
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_ dropping on it. That is what a lot of us 
failed to realize, but that is the way it 
turned out to be.”’ 

The Viking lander’s photographs of 
Mars turned out to be kinder in their 
revelations: 

‘| think the Mars photographing 
turned out pretty much as we thought. 
The photographs that I have seen show 
_ sand on Mars, and I showed sand in my 

paintings. They showed a kind of beaten 
up rock just as I showed. But where I 

did fail is that I did not show a single 
crater. Now there are large areas, as 
some astronomers pointed out only a 
few days ago, perhaps to make me feel 
better, where there are no craters,”’ 
 Bonestell said. 

_ An occasional error on Bonestell’s 

_ part is certainly trivial. All he ever had 
_ to go on were blurred photographs of 
the Moon and planets from astronomi- 
_ cal telescopes, plus a vast knowledge of 
physics and astronomy, plus a wonder- 
_ ful ability to take the known and 
_extrapolate—visually. Bonestell takes 
“no pains to guard his painting secrets; 
‘he will advise young aspirants freely, 
knowing that only the most dedicated 
and talented will follow in his ac- 
complished footsteps. In that spirit, 
STARLOG passes along these words 
from the master-painter of the space 
age: 

_ “To show the relation of orbiting 
machines to the Earth it was necessary 
to calculate how the ocean and land 
vould look far below. Knowing the alti- 
tude, it was no great problem to figure 
put how much of the Earth would be 
seen through the determined angle. To 
show the surface of the Earth, Mars or 

he Moon from various high altitudes, I 
developed a form of spherical perspec- 
ve. Considering the planets as globes, 
@vered with a series of flat planes one 
7 > ten miles square, depending on the 
devation, the centers of such squares 

ne tangent to the globe, it is easy to 
md the horizon and the vanishing 
pints of the sides of each square. The 
st is just a matter of plotting the 
aysical features on the squares. 

“To become a space painter you must 
e restless drive for drawing and 
. A few lessons on drawing and 
ha andiing of paints will suffice; a 

fledge of astronomy and descrip- 
ee ctry can be acquired by study. 
you should then develop your own 
sand technique. One has to sit in the 
© and work out the problems— 
* 


=: IN STARLOG No. 11, Richard Meyers’ 
eared on the C/ose Encounters article. 





, Douglas Trumbull. On page 43 the 

Smack TRS-80 micro-computer should have 
Sea at $599.95, not $5,999.95. On page 61, 

r charge of the Superman flying scenes is 

ers; Colin Chilvers is responsible for 
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EPISODE CARDS 





Please send the following STAR TREK 
Episode Cards (Circle numbers you want) at 
$1.00 each. Include 50c postage and handling 
when ordering 6 or less. Include 75c postage 
and handling when ordering 7 or more. 





C1 “City on the Edge of Forever”’ 
C-2 ‘The Tholian Web” 

C3 “Amok Time’ 

C4 ‘The Trouble with Tribbles” 

C5 ‘The Paradise Syndrome” 

C8 ‘Patterns of Force” 

C7 “What Are Little Girls Made Of?” 
C8 ‘The Doomsday Machine’ 

C8 ‘Journey to Babel” 


C-10 ‘The Menagerie’ 

C-11 ‘Where No Man Has Gone Before” 

C-12 “All Our Yesterdays’’ 

C-13 ‘Mirror, Mirror’ (pictured above) 
PLUS: 

$-14~Special Enterprise Card 

$15 Special Bloopers Card 


SPECIAL— Complete Collection $9.95 
Plus 75c postage. 


PTT VLEET 
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Send to: STARLOG Magazine 
Star Trek Cards 
475 Park Ave. South 
8th Floor Suite 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


name 


address 


city 


| 


state zip 


For FIRST CLASS Delivery — Include self- 
addressed 9”x 12” envelope stamped with 
$1.00 postage (no matter how many cards). 


Otherwise allow 4 to 6 weeks for regular 3rd 
Class Delivery. 
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Over ONE MILLION science fiction fans read STARLOG each issue. Our readers 
are invited to purchase classified space In this regular section and to share 
news of their products and activities with others interested in the field. 


Posters, stills, scripts, 16 mm trailers from vin- 
tage science-fiction film collection. Self-addressed 
stamped envelope brings free list. Wade Williams 
Productions, 5500 Ward Parkway, Kansas City, MO 
64113 


STAR TREK, STAR WARS, FANTASTIC 
Catalog. Others promise, we deliver! Send stamped 
self-addressed envelope plus $1 to: NEW EYELOG, 
P.O. Box 10193, Elmwood, CT 06110 


Pee ze); THE TEACHINGS NOW! 


THE TEACH] 
arene RCE x 


* SEND $ 9.95 for your copy of the 
LIMITED EDITION TEXT TO: 


HORIZON COMMUNICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 108, RIVERTON, N.J. 08077 





JOIN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE FICTION and 
vote for film awards. Members include Ray Har- 
ryhausen, George Pal, A.E. Van Vogt, etc. 
Members in L.A. area invited to many free films. 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope for free 
brochure to: Sci Fi Academy, 334 W. 54th St., 
L.A., CA 90037 


Resolved: SPACE TRAVEL !S POSSIBLE NOW 
for Private Enterprise. Send comments & sugges- 
tions. Enclose 25c if reply desired. Space Now, 
Dept I, Information Services, P.O. Box 1019, Rapid 
City, S.D. 57701 


FANTASCENE 4 NOW AVAILABLE! 


Menzies’ Career. THIEF OF BAGDAD, THE MAZE, THINGS TO COME IN 
VADERS FROM MARS Retrospect. Rare! Color! ROBINSON CRUSOE ON 
MARS! pt 2. CARRIE pt. 2. STAR WARS intervews. CLOSE ENCOUNTERS & 
More! Send $2.90 to FS Order Dept. 8564 Cardwell, Westland, Mich. 48185. 
FS #143 sold out), FS #2 (Danforth, RXM, KRONOS, WAR OF THE WORLDS) 
still avarlable! 








PRINCESSIONS: The Wonder Woman newszine. 
50c thru the mail, $2.10 for one year subscription. 
Glorm: The zine of thought. Fiction, art SF & comic 
articles. $1 thru the mail, $4.50 one year sub. 
Phenomena: The amateur magazine for super- 
natural buffs. $1 thru the mail, $3 one year sub. 
Foster Publications/P.O. Box 6783, San Jose, CA 
95150. Please make any checks payable to 
Adrienne Foster. 


THE NEW FANTASY SHOP, 3905 W. Lawrence 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60625. The First Chicago STAR 
TREK Center!!! Posters, Books, Stills, Uniforms, 
Models, Blueprints and More!!! 


C re* - 


STAR TREK MOVIES 


Scenes from episodes: “Trouble with Tribbles,”’ “Gary 
Seven,"’ ‘‘City On The Edge Of Forever,’’ “‘Where No Man 
Has Gone Before,” and plenty of other classic episodes. All 
color, sound or silent. 


8mm/Super 8mm 


(All entire 60 minute long episodes, $250.00) 


Send request, size of film and money order, cashiers check, 
bank draft or personal check to: 


PROJECTS THREE INC. 
P.O. Box 1240 
Trenton, NJ 08618 





CASH PAID FOR COMICS, BASEBALL CARDS, 
TOYS, RECORDS, ETC. . . . Get the most for your 
collectibles. Catalog $2 Refundable. Phil Morawiec, 
Box 267, Milan, MI 48160 


SWORD OF SHANNARA, HOBBIT, & any SF on 

stationary, t-shirts, etc. Also, SF on tape. Cat. $1: 

ae 1813-D Ferguson Court, S; Fort Worth, 
76115 





BASIC RATE: $7.00 per line (limit: 35 characters per line) 


MINIMUM—THREE LINES 


Punctuation symbols and spaces count as characters. 


Small Display ads: $60.00 per column inch (Camera-ready ONLY!) 
First line only—Word(s) of your choice (underline 


HEADLINE: 
_ them) will be printed in BOLD CAPS. 
PAYMENT: Cash, check, or money order must accompany ad order. 
(checks payable to STARLOG Magazine) 
DEADLINE: For STARLOG No. 13—in our office by January 11. 
For STARLOG No. 14—in our office by February 17. 
MAIL TO: STARLOG Magazine, Classified 


475 Park Avenue South 
8th Floor Suite 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


AD COPY: 


{use separate 
paper if 
you prefer) 


(please print or type) 
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Enclosed: $ —— Ss for lines, running __———sétimeess. 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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HELP SAVE THE EMPIRE-—Join Vaders Legion. 
Send $3.50 for membership kit to IMP. ADJT., Box 
7, Cookson, OK 74427 


Help get SEALAB 2020 revived. Please write to 
Mort Werner, NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, NY 10020 


LIGHT SABRE PENDANT: Polished pewter. 
Send $6.00 (Tax incl.) to: JEDI-KNIGHTS, 520 
Center St., ALT. SP., FL 32701. 


FIRST OFFERING BY ACTION IND. 


NASA project space shuttle in depth, 90 pg-book, 
illustrated, $7.60. NASA Apollo 7-16 Manned Mis- 


sion Insignia, $3.2. First Moon Landing, NASA 
Apollo Ii Insignia T-Shirt, $5.95. FREE catalog, 
send 50c for ptg. 16001 Hartland, Van Nuys, CA 
91406. 





| AM LOOKING FOR TOYS & MODELS 
(Japanese-made only) of Monsters & Superheroes 
from Japanese Movies & TV Shows. Bob Scism, 
526 Clyde, Calumet City, IL 60409 USA : 


FULL COLOR STAR WARS POSTERS: Set of 4 
only $10.00 postpaid, limited quantity issued by 
Burger Chef, now out of print. Star Wars Gum Card 
Sets: 66 cards, 11 stickers, $7.50 postpaid. Inter- 
oo Trading Co., 765 E. Warren, Longwood, FL 


WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO, IS THE 
FUTURE! Quasar, the magazine of the future 
today!-(TM) Info/Catalog 50c. C. Simmons, 607 
SPCH, Redondo, CA 90277. Toy Light Sabre, 
$8.95. Details SASE. 


BLASTERS! As in popular SF movie. For info, 
send SASE & 10c to: O&B Research, 1035<NW 
3ist., Corvallis, OR 97330 


FREE CATALOG of Star Trek, Star Wars and SF 
books, magazines, blueprints. T-K Graphics, 
Dept. S, PO Box 1951, Baltimore, MD 21203 


LOGAN'S GUN — fransistorise. Full 
Scale patterns. Working replica $2 
ROBOT — Radio controlled. Forward, 
Reverse, turns, movable arms. $2. 

Five game MINI-GOMPUTER $2. All 


3 for $5. All easy & inexpensive 
to construct. For more info and 
science projects list send $1(re- 
funded with order) to J.B. Grimaldi 
3447 Seymour Ave Bronx, N.Y. 10469 





WHAT THE WORLD IS COMING TO, IS THE 
FUTURE! Quasar, the magazine of the future 
today! —(TM) Info/Catalog 50c. C. Simmons, 607 
SPCH, Redondo, CA 90277. Toy Light Sabre, 
$8.95. Details SASE. 


LOGAN’S RUN: 8x10 glossies of TV’s LOGAN 
PERSONALLY SIGNED by Gregory Harrison. $2.50 
each. C. Harrison, 254 S. Kathleen, Orange, CA 


STAR WARS GUM CARD SETS: 66 cards, 11 
stickers, $7.50. Supply very limited. Tally Ho 
Studio, 639 Park Avenue S.W., Canton, OH 44706 


STAR WARS FANS! Space Blaster Makes 
Realistic Space Sounds! Custom Crafted. Only 
$19.99 ea. Attunement Systems, Box 2086, 
Macon, GA 31203 


STAR WARS, Logan’s Run, This Island Earth, 
Earthquake, Wizard of Oz, SSSS, Doctor Cyclops, 
Duel— now in super 8. Always 20% off. L.A. Films, 
P.O. Box 1054, Cudahy, CA 90201 








E NATIONAL STAR WARS. ASSOCIATION, THE FIRST 
ORLDWIDE STAR WARS CLUB, IS PLANNING TO MERGE 
1TH THE OFFICIAL CLUB BEING FORMED BY THE 
STAR WARS CORP. LF THE CLUB MERGES IT WILL 
BECOME THE NORTHEASTERN CHAPTER. ANNUAL DUES 
($4.00) COVER: THE MONTHLY NEWSLETTER, FREE 
ADMISSION TO THE ANNUAL CON, THE MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE, AND LARGE DISCOUNTS ON STAR WAR 
MERCHANDISE. IF MORE INFO IS DESIRED SEND A 
SASE TO: THE NATIONAL STAR WARS ASSOCIATION, 
46 BERKLEY LANE, SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 10583. 

May the Force be wlth you, always... 
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DARTH VADER wants you. For info send 25c + 
SASE to VADERS RAIDERS, P.O. Box 354, Delray 
Beach, FL 33444 


THREE YEAR BIORHYTHM-—S$3.00 Lists the ex- 
act dates you need to know each month. Two 
charts to same address $5 (3 for $7), send name 
and birthdate for ea. BIO-GRADE, Dept. 23, 4th Fl, 
655 Madison Ave., New York, NY 10021 








STARLOG FANS: Now you can collect the spectacular b/w 
& color stills seen in these pages at affordable prices. Over 
1600 scenes from 200 movies & TV shows are described in a 
giant 50-pg catalog designed for fun reading. Get the best 
quality anywhere. Send $1.00 to: 


STILL THINGS 


13343 Bombay St. Sylmar, CA 91342 








CLOD ENCOUNTERS, STAR BORES, COMICS 
& Original Full-Color SW-ART. SASE + 20c. To: 
COMIC, Box 3076, Wilm., DE 19899 


SF/HORROR FILM ALMANAC, Thousands of 

facts and reviews from LADY VANISHES (1896) to 

SR on $3.50. ALMANAC, Box 35, Bovard, 
19 


BOOK & MAGAZINE READERS! Send your 
wants to: S&S Books, 80 N. Wilder, STG-6, St. 
Paul, MN 55104 


MARTIAN SUNSET 
Genuine NASA Viking 1 


$9.95 plus $1.05 ins. pstg. 
WOODSTOCK PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 4087, Dept. SL 2, Beverly Hills, CA 90213 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS & STAR WARS 
SHIRTS: $1.95, all sizes, colors, designs. SASE for 
details. Box 310, Dewitt, NY 13214 


“UFO’S?” Strange images on Astronomy, night- 
photos. Set of 6—$5.50 or $1.25 each. Info, SASE: 
Reichards, Box 730, Franklinton, LA 70438 





high-quality 
FULL-COLOR ART PRINT. 22”x34”. Ideal 
for permanent framing & display. Beautiful. 


This beautiful piece of 
jewelry is an authentic 
e of the Enter- 

cast in pewter 
yore in tiny etal 
ing (blueprint accuracy 
, andnickel plated toa 
se high silver lustre, this 
= unique pendant will let 
haw world know that you 
are a Star Trek fan. It 
comes complete with 
18” silvertone chain for 
only $4.95 plus 50¢ 
postage & handling. 


STARLOG 

475 Park Avenue South 
8th Floor Suite 

New York, N.Y. 10016 





ANDROID & TRIBBLE TREK/WARS 
ZINE 50c + 1 stamp/ish. A. Targonski, 
108 5th St., Cambridge, MA 02141 


CONE-HEAD T-SHIRT: Show those earthlings 
what shape your head is really in by wearing your 
cone-head t-shirt. Shirts come in sm., med., lg. 
$5.00 per t-shirt plus $1.00 for handling. Please, 
money orders only. Send to R. Seago, P.O. Box 
15240, Tulsa, OK 74112 


SPACE FOR SALE! 


lf your classified ad pulled well, think of what 
you can do with a larger display space! Send for 
our new advertising rate card today. 


STARLOG Advertising 
475 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10016 













= The FREE! 
Federation Trading Post ™ 


Catalog of the 23rd Century 
The largest variety of 


STAR TREK & STAR WARS 


merchandise in the galaxy! 
Send 25c forlst class post.& hdlg. to: 
Federation Trading Post,., - Dept. S 


2556 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley,CA 94704 


SPACE ALLIANCE Planet Earth’s best sci fi club. 
oe ae and 25e to: 1088 E. 43 St., Brooklyn, 


GUM CARD SETS STAR TREK $11.95, SPACE: 
1999, Bionic Woman, Six Million, Dollar Man, King 
Kong, Charlies Angels, Star Wars $7.95. Marvin 
Lang, P.O. Box 209, Island Park, NY 11558 


ROBOT PLANS THAT WORK! Send $5.00 to: 


American Rohots Dept. L, P.O. Box 1304, Tulsa, 
OK 74101 
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STAR TREK 1.D. CARDS Identify yourself as a 
Starship Captain or Vulcan. Carry a Phaser License. 
Beautifully printed. Raised lettering. Set of 5 only 


$1.00 postpaid. April Publications, Inc., Dept. H, 88 
New Dorp Plaza, Staten Island, NY 10306 
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Ready for more CLOSE ENCOUNTERS? If so, 
send SASE to: SHADO-GREAT LAKES COM- 
MAND, 1774 Marks Road, Valley City, OH 44280 


TREKKERS: For a Trek pen-pal send your name, 
address, age and 50c to: STUPPS, Box 24, 
Nedrow, NY 13120 


ZARANTHA: Key To Cosmic Intelligence. Test 
your cosmic !.Q. & know yourself. Send $4.98 & 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 2166 
Coastland Ave., San Jose, CA 95125 


Selling Comic Books: Disney, Hero & Sci-Fi 
Pulps, Sci-Fi & Horror Mags., James Bond, Diana 
Rigg, “Star Trek,”” Radio Give-aways, Movie 
Pressbooks, Posters, Lobby Cards, Photos, Books, 
etc. 1900-1977, 2 GIANT Catalogs $1.00: ROGOF- 
SKY, Box SL1102, Flushing, NY 11354 





»The BATTLE FOR ANDROMEDA--Conflict for a Trillion Suns--The award-winning balsa: @ouddation Series of inter- 
connected Game Sagas in a GRAND STRATEGIC SIMULATION extended into an ever- increasing series of GIGANTIC SUPER 


GAMES. 


Omega ship is 9,000 miles across! 


Fleets and Space Armies; Alpha Battleships, Fast, 
ly HUGE BARRIER BASTIONS that can hold a million worlds in submission. 
visibility devices, Sensor Deception tactics, Time Travel, 
Histories, living and changing before your eyes. 
Humanoid, Alien, Android, Cyborg, Robotoid, 


.each one affecting the others in the DESTINY AND FATE of the various Empires; involving the ENTIRE GAL- 
AXY atiiteiag the OMEGA Ships, the DREADNAUGHTS that can destroy 100 Solar Systems in a single move!? 

Its mere presence 10,000 light-years away constitutes an act of WAR! 
deadly Beta Battle-Cruisers, 


A “small” 
Entire 
Monitors, Marauders, Monsterous- 


Outposts, Starships using Cloaking, In- 
Dimension Warps, used by the UNIQUE CULTURES. 
Actions in one game affecting outcomes in others! Worlds of 
Clone, and other SUPER CULTURES THAT ets DESCRIPTION! ! 


Their 


WARRIORS OF THE DARK STAR--In the Age of the Neutron Wars--is the TACTICAL version using ENLARGED MODELS of the 
ships made famous by the "BFA" Series, such as the Omega, Alpha, and Beta Dreadnaughts in blown-up detail with 


the EXACT workings of Rays, Beams, Missiles, Phasers, Disrupters, Nucleon ABMs, Satellite Defense-Attack, Sen 
sor-Probes, Computers in immense scale. Striking realistic single ship combat, or team play, for the player who 
wishes to test his Command and Pilot skills with 1 or 2 ships against UNKNOWN threats. 


BOTH "BFA" AND "WD" use REAL STAR-SYSTEMS with FIRE-GLOW MAPS for play-boards. 
The "BFA" GAMES (all 64) can ONLY be played by purchasing the FLEET COM- 
MANDER'S BATTLE MANUAL ($5.95) which contains the BASIC RULES, KEY PRINCIPLES to unite the ENTIRE SAGA. 


IQUE PLAY SYSTEMS NEVER USED before. 


NO DICE! NO CHANCE! SPECIAL, UN- 


Each 


GAME then contains its own supplement-book containing the specific rulings, blue-prints, background data, for a 


particular game, as well as the History of the Culture and Life-Forms, photos of ships, etc. 


each game is a companion to a BFA Series, complete with its own rules. 


BATTLE FOR ANDROMEDA STRATEGIC GAMES: 

DELIVERANCE FROM BEYOND THE STARS--The N'Dridd Invasions 
STAR WARS OF THE XENON EMPIRE--Crusade Against the Warlords 
THE COLLODIAN CONSPIRACY--Science against CHAOS Unleashed 
BATTLE AGAINST TOMORROW--The METAZOID Seige-Wars 


EACH "BFA" AND "WD" GAME (ABOVE) is offered at a special $10.95 price--buy 


Catalog FREE! 


In the “WD" Series 


DUEL OF THE SUN SLAYERS 

VENGEANCE CRUSADERS VS. THE MONADS 
PLUNDERERS OF THE PLANETS 

GLADIATORS OF THE ATOM: Star Crisis 50,000 AD 


any 


P.O. BOX 10518, DENVER, CO., R710 oe THE ANDROMEDA FOUNDATION, GALAXY- “FOUNDATION GAMES, DEPT. 835, 


two and deduct 10% off and.get 


SPECIAL OFFERS FROM ATTACK INTERNATIONAL WARGAMING ASSOCIATION, AVAILABLE FROM US A FEW OF THE MANY GAMES WE 


CARRY: 
STAR RAIDER: 


The Game of Exploration and Conquest. 


each time you play! No two games alike! 7 kinds of ships, 3 types of Armies, 


_FORMALHAUT II: 


Battleships, Cruisers, Gravitational Wells, 
Inspired by Heinlein and other GREATS, 


players---$6.99. RIFT-TROOPER: 


GIANT FIRE-GLOW 4-color display; position of Stars changes 
3-D play, 300 counters---$6.99. 
The exciting sequal to the above, with vicious combat on the GALACTIC RIM, massive NULL GUNS, 
Radioactive Nebulae, Energy Vortexes, 5-COLOR GIANT MAP-2 to 34 
taking 3 Companies in separate cities 2 


years to complete! EASY RULES, ACTION-PACKED, FAST-PACED! 3 Alien Races, Insect Warriors, Grotesque Humanoids, 


Lizards in ARMOR-POWERED SUITS, 
PLANETS--$7.99. 


Arachnid Leaders BRAIN FUNCTION, TUNNEL FORTRESSES, 3 MAPS OF THREE COMPLETE 


SUPER GAME CATALOG AND SUPPLEMENTAL MAILINGS-$2, 20 


Entire Galaxy-Foundation, AIWA, Line of Games, other Major Companies' 


War-Games covering EVERY PHASE OF HIS- 


TORY! from 2,000 BC to 5,000 AD-Waterloo-Civil War-D-Day-Bismarck-Submarines-Aircraft- -Luftwaffe-Naval Battles- 


Rome-Desert Fox-Midway-Fantasy and Miniatures-Star Trek-Space 1999-2001: 
STAR WARS materials, patches, “things and stuff". 
tic terrain recreated, in ALL WARGAMES. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS--COLLECTORS ITEMS! 


Rhythms, etc. 





A Space Oddysey-and THE FANTASTIC NEW 
Real Historical personages, actual ORDERS OF BATTLE, authen- 
Also Oriental Games, Intellectual Games, Scientific Kits, items, Bio- 
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that my face didn’t fall apart. I’m on 
my way to the party and I start speeding 
down an exit ramp. Sure enough, I’m 
pulled over by a policeman. I’m sitting 
behind the wheel with all this extended 
alien makeup on: high forehead, green 
skin, puckered mouth. The guy walks 
over to the car and I smile. ‘Officer, 
what seems to be the problem?’ He tells 
me I was speeding and asks for my 
license. I started explaining about how 
my car always goes faster downhill and 
all. He doesn’t bat an eyelash. He takes 
my license and goes over to his car. He 
sits in the backseat for about five 
minutes just staring at my license.’’ Kim 
shrugs, ‘‘When I finally got to the Sting- 
ray party nobody recognized me 


anyway.”’ 
Dangerous FX 


The special effects of Laserblast 
fascinated Kim. ‘‘Dave Allen had the 
stop-motion sequences going months 
before we did any live footage. He did a 
great job on those little creatures in the 
beginning of the film. Boy, do they have 
personality. Their spaceship is great, 
too. It looks a little’‘like one of the Star 
Wars ships, but the whole body is sort 
of wing-shaped.’’ 

Some of the laser effects, however, 
were less than thrilling for Kim to 
witness. ‘“The explosions,’’ he moans, 


‘“now, they were harrowing. I’d point 
the lasergun at something and it would 
blow up, right? But the bottom line is: 
when an explosion takes place in a film, 
you’re in between IT and the 
CAMERA. You’re the one in the line of 
fire. If anything happens, it happens to 
you. You’re in the greatest danger with 
the least protection. 

‘‘There’s one scene where I’m hitch- 
ing a ride and a hippie in a van picks me 
up. I’m an alien but he thinks I’m just 
another weirdo. I’ve got the laser gun 
on my lap and he’s mumbling, ‘Oh, 
you’ve been out hunting? Wotta neet 
gun.’ We’re dri¥Ving along the highway 
and I point the gun out the window and 
blow up a billboard advertising Star 
Wars. Funny, huh? Well, we were just a 
little too close to the sign, I guess. When 
the explosion went off, it really hit the 
van hard. Stuff was splintering all over 
the windshield. Debris was flying in 
through my window. On camera, it 
looks great, but I almost got decap- 
itated. In the scene, I then turn around 
and blow the driver up with a quick 
laserblast, proving that the alien doesn’t 
have much of a sense of humor.”’ 

Some of the residents near the Laser- 
blast location units were not in the 
possession of fine senses of humor, 
either. Kim shudders: ‘‘At four-thirty in 
the morning, I was blowing up cop cars, 
buildings, everything. Flames were 
shooting through the air. I’m standing 


| in a ditch with the alien makeup on, the 


glowing pendant and the laserblaster. I 
blow up a gas station. When everything 
settles, I. hear this ‘whizzz’ over my 
head. I figured: ‘what the ...?’ It 
sounded like a very fast bat. I hear it a 
couple of more times, so does the crew. 
By now, everyone is thinking we’re be- 
ing attacked by bats. It turns out there’s 
some nut across the road who’s shoot- 
ing at us with a rifle. The guy hit two of 
our cars in the parking lot. He just 
missed my head. I collapsed after that.’’ 
As Kim reflects on the bizarre events 
that led up to the completion of the 
film, one senses that the small film crew 
worked feverishly as a family unit to 
bring in Laserblast on time. And, while 
no one is comparing it to the greatness 
of Star Wars, everyone is claiming that 
it was a lot of fun. ‘‘Tough work, but 
fun.’’ That axiom was once a battle cry 
in science-fiction films . . . the motto of 
the infamous ‘‘B’’ movies of the 50s and 
60s: a genre of quickly filmed motion 
pictures that brought some of the best 
(The Man From Planet X) and some of 
the worst (Teenagers From Outer Space) 
screen science fiction ever created to the 
public at large. It’s too early to tell if 
Laserblast or its low-budgeted peers 
(End of The World, Starship Invasion) 
is part of a renaissance of the ‘‘Bs,’’ but 
one thing is for certain, according to 
Kim: ‘‘It was one of the craziest ex- 
periences I’ve ever hadinmylife“’ * 





CONQUEST GAME CO., 
INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


INDIANA, _ ILLINOIS, 


for every $20 or less of items. 
ANSHELL MINIATURES 
1226-P N. Rossel! Ave. 
Oak Park, iL, 60302 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


STATE ZIP 
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ANSHELL MINIATURES 


ANSHELL MINIATURES would like to 
thank all of its faithful customers who 
have been so very patient and under- 
standing about the delays in delivery we 
experienced on items in our first two ads. 
We now believe that we have the situa- 
tion well in hand and should be able to 
keep up with our original plan to ship all 
orders within 48 hours. Thank you for 
your continued support! Live long and 
prosper and may the Force be with you! 


ANSHELL MINIATURES is proud to 
announce that it is now the distributor 
for GALAXY FOUNDATION games, 
ATTACK 
WARGAMING 
FANTASY GAMES 
UNLIMITED, and WELLINGTON games. 
AREAS vary for the different companies 
but basically include MICHIGAN, OHIO, 
KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, WISCONSIN, MISSOURI, 
MINNESOTA, |OWA and ONTARIO and 
QUEBEC provinces. Dealers inquiries 
invitied. We will be in contact with those 
of you who have already inquired. 


ILLINOIS residents add 5% tax to orders 
from this ad. Please add $1.00 POSTAGE 











THE STARFLEET BATTLE MANUAL 
Rules for battles between Federation & 
alien crafts. Requires a 20-sided die. This 
is the official game based on Franz 
Joseph’s ship designs. Game does not 
require the use of miniatures, but they 
do add to the playability. .... . $6.00 
ALIEN SPACE This is the game which 
gives you the general rules for using any 
spaceship miniatures for simulated ship- 
to-ship combat. Requires 20-sided die. 
Can be used with Starfleet ships. . $6.00 
THE EMBATTLED TREK A much 
simpler version of ship-to-ship battle. It 
can be played by younger children and 
can be played without miniatures. Two 
sets of counters included: one for board- 
game’'version and one for measured-move- 
ment version. Requires one 6-Sided, one 
12-sided and two 20-sided dice . . $4.00 
STAR PATROL The tactical, man-to-man 
rules for use with the 25mm WEST-AL 
& WEST-LP sets. Can be used to simulate 
character role-playing events where you 
become your favorite hero (or enemy) 
and recreate scenes from Star Trek or 
Spacer 99. Stes ss as stecee ne he $6.00 
SPACE MARINES Rules for use with 
any man-to-man space simulation. 
Highly detailed, for teenagers thru adults 
OT 2a SS aivcai coats os een S ease $6.00 
THE BATTLE OF FIVE ARMIES Based 
on Tolkien’s works. This is a board game 
suitable for teenagers thru adults . $5.50 
THE BATTLE OF HELMS DEEP Also 
based on Tolkien. A board game which 
can be learned by pre-teens thru adults. 
Very popular game........-. $4.00 
THE SIEGE OF MINAS TIRITH The 
third in the series of games based on 
The Lord of the Rings by Tolkien. Also 
a:board-game. sss ea ee SSS $5.50 
METAMORPHOSIS ALPHA The sci-fi 
games you’ve been hearing about. You 
are on a lost starship (you may not even 
know it). You must learn about your 
environment and survive its dangers. 
Requires one person to be a ‘“‘referee’’ 
and any number of players. You can be 
a mutant, a ‘droid’ or almost anything 
you can imagine. Rules for this fantasy 
role-playing game are only. .... $5.00 
SUPERHERO 44 The rate: -playing game 
where you can become your favorite 
Superhero or make one up of your own. 
Can be played by pre-teens with some 
assistance in Jearning rules. Detailed rule- 
book for this amazing game. $ 
FLASH GORDON & THE WARRIORS 
OF MONGO Finally a role-playing game 


Se eee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee re ee er ee eee 


for you Flash Gordon fans! (Rules can, 
also, be used for other sci-fi role-playing) 
You become Flash, Dale, Zarkov, etc. 
(or one of their enemies) and make the 
galaxy safe for the rest of us mortals! 
Detailed rulesonly ........-. 

MICROGAMES ARE 
Microgames are small, fast-playing games 
that are inexpensive ... but not trivial. 
You can put them in your pocket and 
play them over lunch or for as long as 
you want the game to last. You can learn 
them easily, but you'll find them a 
challenge. More Fun for Less Money! 
OGRE Micro-1 The Ogre isa robotic tank, 
armed with nuclear weapons and very 
tough. It is intelligent and onecan handle 
itself against a large conventional! force. 
aurea. Year IS 2085 SS is Se ees $2.95 
CHITIN: I Micro-2 The intelligent insects 
of the planet Chelan go to war for one 
reason:.food! Victory goes to the player 
who gets the most food—including dead 
bodies— from the board ...... $2.95 
MELEE Micro-3 Man-to-man combat 
with archaic weapons. Can be played by 
itself-or used for combat with other role- 
pilaving gamies. ose Ss ees $2.95 
WARPWAR Micro-4 Interstellar tactical 
warfare. You design your own ship and 
battle opponents with the _ diceless 
COMBaAC-SVSTONT SS ot oa re he te oe eee $2.95 
RIVETS Micro-5 The war is over and 
everyone is dead, but noone told the 
COD OtS. oo Sets Sa Se eee ft $2.95 
WIZARD Micro-6 The magical combat 
system that can be used by itself or with 
Melee or other games for Wizard-to- 
Wizard, Wizard-to-man or Wizard-to- 
monster combat. Please note that due to 
its larger rulebook and map the price is 
slightly: higher::. - 253 «25. 6 eS ee eee $3.95 
DUNGEONS & DRAGONS The fantasy 
role-playing game that’s sweeping the 
world in its popularity. New, revised, 
easier to read and understand rules plus 
everything you need to get started! Be 
a wizard, cleric, fighter, etc. be a man, 
hobbit, elf, dwarf or other fantasy type. 
Explore dark, dank dungeons and fight 
monsters to gain treasure and experience. 
Requires a Dungeonmaster (referee) and 
any number of players. Basic set $10.95 


Please see our prior ads in this magazme 
for information on miniature spaceships, 
figures, dice. Please see the Andromeda 
Foundation ad for information on the 
GALAXY FOUNDATIONS’ games which 
we carry. Thank you! 





Or all the stellar per- 
sonalities and characters in the SF 
world, few have generated as much 
response from STARLOG readers as 
Robby the Robot. Issue No.7 brought 
Robby back into the spotlight for fans 
who had missed him in recent years and 
for a lot of important people in the in- 
dustry. As a result, the world’s most 
famous and best-loved robot has been 
working again —most recently on Space 
Academy. In return for this wave of ap- 
preciation, Robby has lent his unique 
talents to STARLOG for its new TV 
subscription campaign. 

Robby stepped before the STARLOG 
cameras in late October with the 
knowledgeable assistance of Marvin 
Miller, who had generated the original 
distinctive voice for Robby in Forbid- 
den Planet and The Invisible Boy. Over 
the years Mr. Miller has worked in 
numerous motion pictures and TV series 
—both live-action and animated. A few 
of his recent credits that would be most 
familiar to STARLOG readers are 
Aquaman, Fantastic Voyage (ani- 
mated), Electrawoman, Bigfoot & 
Wildboy, The Night Stalker, and literal- 
ly hundreds of other appearances for 
both stage and screen. Mr. Miller and 
Robby were quite pleased to be working 
together again after so many years. 

Robby allows that he has become an 
avid reader of STARLOG, since it keeps 
him ‘‘up to date on all the latest happen- 
ings in science fiction and fact—every- 
thing a logical mind could want.’’ Rob- 
by knows a good thing when he sees it 
and doesn’t mind letting his friends in 
on it, too. 

Certainly the publishers of STAR- 
LOG were flattered to have so distin- 
guished a star act as their spokesman, 
but even more so when Robby offered 
to describe to all Starloggers the details 
of all his fantastic functions, circuits 
and various modifications from movie 
and TV appearances over the years. 
STARLOG is making available a wall- 
sized poster to new subscribers ex- 
clusively through the televised cam- 
paign. Now all of Robby’s fans and ad- 
mirers from around the world will be 
able to get home delivery of STARLOG 
and learn everything they always wanted 
to know about Robby from this new 
poster. The details are described in the 
commercial which will be shown in most 
cities around the country during early 
1978. 

In addition, the commercial contains 
lots of exciting scenes from your 
favorite films and TV shows animated 
from the pages of STARLOG. If you’re 
like Robby, we think you’ll find it... 
**fascinating.”’ * 


Photos: David Hutchison 


On location for the new STARLOG TV spot, 
a very attentive Robby receives direction 


from publisher/director Kerry O’Quinn. Mar- 
vin Miller supplied the voice-over for Robby. 
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Kojak takes on the crooks. 

) Columbo solves the murders. , 

bs McGarrett bangs heads with spies. Every 
: day the world’s wrongs are righted on television. 

“But what about the really serious problems? Who 
can fend off runaway meteors? Who can prevent 

earthquakes from cracking the Earth in Two? Who 
can prevent evil masterminds from pilfering the 

world’s riches? Who can save us from the ultimate 

cataclysms of fate? 





© Marvel Comics Group was a 





DY MIVCMAMNY WILTEMsS 


The superheroes will 
save us—that’s who! Those brightly 
garbed residents of the comic books 
have always had their place on the silver 
screen and TV as well. Superman leapt 
Over seven seasons in a single bound 
(1951 to 1958) admirably portrayed by 
George Reeves, becoming the most 
popular comic-adapted TV show ever 
produced. 

Even with his success, eight years 
passed before Batman swung into living 
rooms—impersonated by Adam West. 
Another eight years went by before 
Wonder Woman entered the evening 
rating race in the striking form of Lynda 
Carter. Each show had its share of suc- 
cesses and each character had his or her 
own individual powers. All three had 
their origins in four-color print. They 
are the property of DC Comics, Inc., 
the first major comic book company in 
America, whose heroes all believed in 
truth, justice and the American way. 

However, the sixties saw the emer- 
gence of a new comic book line fathered 
by writer/publisher Stan Lee. The 
Marvel superheroes have problems just 
like real people. Jron Man has a heart 
condition. Bruce Banner can’t control 
his alter-ego, the rampaging Aulk. 
Spider-Man’s entire crime fighting 
career is based on guilt from not stop- 
ping an escaping thief who later shot his 
beloved uncle. ; 

This is probably one of the best rea- 
sons that the Marvel line hasn’t ap- 
peared on the evening airwaves. An- 
other excellent reason is the incredible 
technical complexity of their ‘‘super 
powers.’’ Mr. Fantastic can stretch in 
any direction. Dr. Strange fights other- 
dimensional demons while in spirit 
form. The Thing seems to be made of 
large orange rock slabs. During the Man 
of Steel’s heyday, the thought of adapt- 
ing these crazy characters to TV would 
have been laughed at. 

However, in this age of technological 
advancement the impossible starts be- 
coming accessible, and, with the success 
of Star Wars, the amazing and incredi- 
ble become primary concerns. TV’s first 
new superheroes use these seemingly im- 
possible traits; the Amazing Spider-Man 
and The Incredible Hulk. In 1978, the 
Marvel superheroes have indeed arrived. 

But not without certain problems, ac- 
cording to Marvel Comics’ Associate 
Editor Jim Shooter. He spoke about the 
Spider-Man film which was produced 
by the Charles Fries Organization. ‘‘I 
think one of the big problems that com- 
ic books have always had—it works 
both ways actually—is adaptations. 


SUPERHEROES ON TV 
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Top row: Bill Bixby as David Banner turns 
into Lou Ferrigno as The /ncredible Hulk. 


You must make certain changes to ad- 
just to the new medium. 

‘‘They made changes they felt they 
had to and in most cases I thought they 
were justified. I thought the over-all 
tone of it, kind of serious without losing 
the general light-heartedness of Spider- 
Man, was commendable.’’ 

The film was telecast on September 
14, 1977 on CBS. Peter Parker was 
played by Nicholas Hammond, an en- 
gaging newcomer; David White played 
J. Jonah Jameson; veteran heavy 
Thayer David was the mind controlling 
villain of the piece, Dr. Byron; and a 
scene-stealing, cigar-chomping por- 
trayal of police detective Barbera was 
given by Michael Pataki. But there was 
one important thing it didn’t have. 

**T missed Uncle Ben,’’ said Shooter. 
‘The trouble is there’s almost no way to 
use him without using that (comic) ori- 
gin. In order to have an origin and an 
adventure as well they pretty much had 
to ditch the whole show business trip 
and guilt trip thing. I think most people 
won’t miss what we in the office missed. 
Little touches . . . and being truer to the 
comic.”’ 

What the show didn’t miss was an in- 
teresting and entertaining depiction of 
the human arachnid’s powers - scaling 
walls, slinging webs, and swinging from 
skyscraper to skyscraper. There were no 
campy or slow motion techniques here. 
Instead, through a combination of har- 
nessed stunt man and video opticals, the 
illusions were realistically created. But 
this is not to say that the show spared no 
expense. During the climax, Peter 
Parker, under the influence of a brain- 
washing pin on his lapel, is sent to the 
Empire State Building to do himself in. 

**T read the screenplay,’’ said Shoot- 
er, ‘‘and I believe at the end it wasn’t 
just a dumb accident that the pin came 
off. It was a scene where his spider sense 
overcame the command for self-destruc- 
tion. I don’t remember it exactly. That 
accident wouldn’t work really because 
they clearly established earlier in the 
film even across the room the guy in the 
hospital’s (brainwashing) button was 
still making him jump out the window. 
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*‘For reasons unknown they had to 
compromise things toward the end. But 
all in all, I thought it was commend- 
able.’’ 

Audiences seemed to think so too. 
The initial Nielsen ratings were good, 
especially against the established family 
fare of Eight is Enough and Charlie’s 
Angels. And even without Uncle Ben. 

The Incredible Hulk had absolutely 
no motivational problems whatsoever. 
Not the way producer/writer/director 
Kenneth Johnson created him. 

‘‘What we tried to go for was a real 
Jekyll and Hyde sort of classic treat- 
ment to a real heavy-duty psychological 
problem, and not just do another comic 
book.”’ 

Johnson, a veteran of The Six Million 
Dollar Man and the creator of The 
Bionic Woman, is something of a 
maverick in the ‘‘yes-man’’ population 
of TV. Instead of staying with ‘‘what 
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Ferrigno, deaf from birth, overcame to win 
top body-building titles before acting. 


sells,’’ Ken was developing a five-hour 
treatment of Jvanhoe for NBC when he 
was contacted about the large green 
fellow. 

**T was called up to Frank Price’s of- 
fice,’’ he remembered. ‘‘Frank’s the 
head of television here at Universal and 
a really bright, perceptive man. And he 
told me that they had acquired the rights 
to five of the Marvel comic characters 
and which one would I like to do? And I 
said, ‘none of them.’ The problem in 
Hollywood is pretty soon they say, ‘Oh, 
yeah, he does those superhero things,’ 
and then you can’t go anywhere from 
there. 

*“As I looked over the characters, 
four wore funny costumes and the fifth 
was a big green man. But I was intrigued 
by the Hulk later that evening. In all the 
other superheroes we’ve run into, the 
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From the second Hulk feature, *’ 





‘Clark Kent’ side of them is aware of it 
and it’s not something they’d like to get 
rid of. The Hulk, on the other hand, is 
acurse for Dr. Banner. He’s the bad, 
immature side, the dark side of Ban- 
ner’s own spirit. And it freaks Banner 
out! The idea that he can’t go to sleep 
and have a nightmare without turning 
into this creature is a real problem.’’ 

So Johnson found himself involved, 
but still he confronted nagging dif- 
ficulties because of his intention to do 
the show with mature integrity. 

**Frankly, the biggest problem we had 
was getting past the title. Because, you 
know, you see ‘The Incredible Hulk’ 
and you go, ‘Oh my God, who needs it; 
what else is on?’ The main thing I 
avoided from the comic book was 
bizarre opponents for him. I mean, he 
doesn’t fight mole men and things like 
that. The other major change was that 
the Hulk doesn’t speak. I just couldn’t 
deal with the Johnny Weismuller dia- 
logue. What we have tried to do is go 
for an adult, realistic approach.”’ 

Johnson achieved his goal through a 
new origin story, one that milked the 
classic theme to the nth degree. Instead 
of being bombarded by the fallout of a 
gamma bomb, Dr. Banner—Bruce in 
the comic, David Bruce on the show— 
subjects himself to the gamma radiation 
in search of an answer to why strength 
comes to some people under excessive 
stress and did not come to him when his 
wife was trapped in a flaming car. The 
experiment results in the doctor’s trans- 
formation into a huge monster when- 
ever he gets upset. 

‘Literally, Dr. Banner’s thrust is to 
get the Hulk off his back,’’ said 
Johnson. ‘‘It’s obviously a problem. It 
would be a problem if it was happening 
to you or me. So I tried to play it as 
though it was happening to me. We 
have all, to use the cliche, been ‘blind 
with rage.’ I talked to a number of 
psychologists involved in this to get 
their ideas of where this anger comes 
from inside of people.”’ 

Johnson incorporated this knowledge 
into the initial two-hour episode as well 
as culling two tight, straight, interesting 
performances from Susan Sullivan and 
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Bill Bixby. 

‘‘When I got Bill Bixby involved,’’ 
Johnson remembered, ‘‘the project took 
on a degree of class I had been urging 
the studio and network to go for. Hope- 
fully that’s the direction we’re going to 
take from here on out.’’ 

Wait a moment. Does ‘‘from here on 
out’’ mean that The Incredible Hulk has 
already been optioned as a series? 

**The initial buy from CBS was for 
eight two-hour movies based on four of 
the comic characters,’’ Johnson ex- 
plained. ‘‘The second one is more of an 
episodic treatment in terms of ‘alright 
where can this show go?’ (It) really 
elaborates on how Banner deals with 
this on a day-to-day basis and what his 
thrust is to try to get himself cured. It’s 
very similar to The Fugitive concept. 
He’s trying to keep alive, but obviously 
you can’t live without getting involved 
with other human beings.”’ 

And speaking of other human beings, 
we wondered if Johnson considered his 
experiment a success. Is the adult au- 
dience ready for an intelligent comic 
book concept? 

**Adults who have come to see it have 
been stunned; I think that’s the best 
word,’’ Johnson reported. ‘‘They come 
out going, ‘My God, I didn’t have any 
idea it was going to be like that!’ Every- 
body I’ve been around who’s seen it has 
been quite surprised that it’s not just 
another Spider-Man or Wonder Woman 
or something like that. It’s something 
that has a real deep sensitive strength to 
it. And it’s been nice.”’ 

Jim Shooter agreed and brought a 
comparison of the two screened super- 
heroes into focus. 

**T thought The Hulk was terrific. The 
Hulk show the viewer could watch cold, 
without any background in comics, and 
think it was a very good SF-type show. I 
think Spider-Man had a big advance 
draw and to a certain extent it had a lit- 
tle bit more to live up to. And the cos- 
tume. Right away the costume sets it 
apart. I think The Hulk has a better 
chance to be appreciated for what it is, 
which is a damn good show. It won’t be 
fighting prejudices, type-casting, and 
the pigeon-holing Spider-Man was up 


r. Banner 
saves a crippled heiress from murderous relatives against all 
odds: the police, the press, a swamp, quicksand— even himself. 
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against. I can’t wait to see Dr. Strange 
or The Sub-Mariner!”’ 

If you’re wondering what the Master 
of the Mystic Arts and the Undersea 
Prince have to do with it, remember that 
Universal is responsible for six more 
two-hour films about three other char- 
acters. Besides the two Jim Shooter 
mentioned, the California studio is de- 
veloping the Human Torch for produc- 
tion. So, whereas the producers have 
had to visualize a wall-crawling wonder 
and a jolly green giant, they now havea 
flaming flyer, a cosmic controller, and 
an aquatic avenger to create. Who are 
the men to do it, and, more importantly, 
how? 

‘““We have run one test,’’ said Alan 
Balter, producer and writer of The 
Human Torch pilot. ‘‘And it was en- 
couraging. Clearly we are not going to 
set anyone on fire. We are using video 
techniques. There is a man who has in- 
vented some sort of transfer system. I 
wish I could give you the technical terms 
for these things, but unfortunately I 
can’t. It’s a box that the video stuff is 
plugged into and it allows us to do a 
matte which will look like a man’s body. 
The body will be filled with flame, the 


Phil DuGuere’s conception of Dr. Strange, 
his mentor Lindmer and nemesis Morgan. = 
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flame-filled body will then be put 
against a backing, and then we have 
another matte that can fill in the 
humanoid elements. That is to say, the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, some hints of 
skeletal structure and musculature and 
things like that. 

‘It’s very expensive. As a matter of 
fact, one of the reasons that the second 
test isn’t underway yet is because we’ve 
been working on getting the test budget 
down to where we can handle it.’’ 

Balter, whose experience runs all the 
way back to Adventures in Paradise 
through Voyage to the Bottom of the 
Sea, The Outer Limits and Mission: Im- 
possible, is also busy trying to update 
The Human Torch from his decades-old 
comic origin. The ultimate result of all 
his efforts will only be told by time. 

But time is something Lee Siegel 
doesn’t have. As producer/writer of the 
Sub-Mariner he is faced with a difficult 
double-whammy. The denizen of the 
deep, as he appears in the comics, has 
ears like a certain Vulcan we all know, 
and the attributes, not to mention the 
original home, of a certain aquatic 
character on an NBC series. 

‘‘Man From Atlantis really became 
Star Trek underwater,’’ said Siegel, 
considering both preconceptions. 
*“Which I guess is OK, but I prefer reali- 
ty. I think it’s such a rich area, what 
goes on in the ocean. It’s a way to learn 
about the Earth, water, and sea 
creatures.”’ 

Siegel intends to concentrate on 
several other major changes from the 
Mark Harris and comic character as 
well. There will be no pointed ears, no 
winged ankles, and no mention of 
Atlantis. 

*‘The swimsuit is the only look-alike 
from the comic book,”’’ Siegel said. The 
Sub-Mariner’s home becomes Coelacan, 
a regal kingdom populated by the 
descendants of outer space aliens who 
found the land too hostile, settling in- 
stead in the sea beneath a volcano. The 
merman’s powers change as well. 

*‘He is of normal strength or a bit 
stronger beneath the sea, but you take 
the weight—the tons of water that he 
lives under—away from him and he’s 


considerably stronger than we are,’’ 
Siegel explained. ‘‘He can’t fly but he 
has the ability, like the electric eel, to 
zap somebody with low electricity, 
shock them, knock them out, what have 
you.’’ 

How else will he differ from his comic 
book namesake and Atlantean prede- 
cessor? 

*‘He’s got a hard edge to him,’’ 
described Siegel. ‘‘He doesn’t like peo- 
ple on Earth. He’s afraid of what we’re 
going to do to the ocean and his people. 
In the process of the stories he’ll learn 
some people are nice and some aren’t. 
But he doesn’t trust them. 

**T minded that they ripped off Sub- 
Mariner, which I believe they did, and 
called it Man From Atlantis,’’ continued 
Siegel. But he added casually, ‘‘That’s 
show biz,’’ and continued to work on 
bringing Prince Namor to the screen. 

There’s little chance of rip-off in the 
case of Dr. Steven Strange, however. He 
is probably one of Marvel’s most 
intriguing and unique cult characters. 
And Universal has found a producer/ 
writer ideally suited to bring him to the 
screen in the person of Phil DuGuere. A 
long-time lover of comics, DuGuere at- 
tacked the project with undisguised 
relish. 

**T have been doing a great deal of 
research into the special effects for a 
project like this,’’ Phil related. ‘‘And 
I’ve been delighted to discover that a lot 
of people in Hollywood are intrigued by 
it. It seems to have a lot of appeal (and) 
there’s a lot of effects involved.’’ 

There could be a lot of problems 
translating the Master of the Mystic 
Arts to TV, too. The man has been 
known to fly, wear tight underwear, and 
throw a cosmic bolt or two. 

**T guess the fundamental idea I’m 
playing with here is that there are un- 
seen forces which operate all the events 
we ordinarily experience. The bad peo- 
ple are either consciously or uncon- 
sciously the agents of dark forces and 
good people are agents of light forces. 
Ordinary people find themselves caught 
up with unseen forces and strange things 
are happening. They end up coming to 
Dr. Strange who understands the dark 





forces and is able to solve their prob- 
lems. 

*‘His ability to ‘whatever’ is sup- 
posedly a latent ability that all human 
beings have. In terms of the kinds of 
powers that Dr. Strange has at his com- 
mand, they represent some of the un- 
used portions of our brains.’’ 

The superhero of the occult is 
scheduled to make his first network ap- 
pearance later this spring. And with the 
advent of The Fury, The Manitou, and 
The Shining—where people implode, 
occupy the same space as an ancient In- 
dian God, and become possessed by the 
spirit of a hotel—it’s comforting to have 
a hero who can deal with these other- 
worldly goings-on. 

‘The object of the first film—we’ll be 
making two two-hour films, the same 
thing Kenny did with The Hulk—is to 
get as near as possible to the starting 
point of the comic book,’’ said 
DuGuere. ‘‘In the second story he will 
find himself more directly involved in a 
cosmic struggle for the fate of the 
Earth. I think everybody leans toward 
wanting to believe that there are higher 
powers than what we ordinarily come 
into contact with. Steve Strange is in 
line to (become) the supreme sorcerer of 
the planet Earth, and therefore the 
guardian of the ‘Earthly plane.’ ”’ 

The Universal guardian of the Marvel 
Superheroes is Robert Harris, the ex- 
ecutive in charge of the project. After 
talking to the four creative men, we 
turned to him for an overview. 

‘*T think people are willing to accept 
these characters. The fact that this area 
was thought to be childish or silly or 
hard to pull off—a lot of the skeptics 
are being proven wrong. Whatever 
problems may be inherent in a costumed 
comic book character can be overcome 
by good writing. Not camp, not 
Batman, (but) credible people who 
think, feel, and react in a logical way. 
So that an adult can sit there with his 
kids and not be insulted. 

‘If you go through all forms of enter- 
tainment and literature (you’ll see) that 
we’ve always had a penchant for heroes. 
They may have gone out of fashion, but 
they never disappeared.”’ x 
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STARLOG’S “VISIONS” SERIES is researched and written by 
West Coast Editor DAVID HOUSTON. 


TWO BRANCHES OF SCIENCE FICTION’S CONCEPTUAL FAMILY TREE 


Part I: Wishful Thinking 


Science fiction holds no monopoly on imagination, 
prognostication and idealism. Following Aristotle’s dictum 
that- fiction should present life not as it typically is but as it 
might be and ought to be, the Romantic 
novelists—particularly those of the 19th Century—often 
showed mankind at its best. And a good many 20th 
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Century novelists have worked the trick in reverse and 
shown man at his worst. These are certainly bona-fide 
visions. But science fiction’s very core is a visionary 
outlook; without imaginative vision, science fiction would 
cease to exist. 

Visions can be cataloged and categorized in a number of 
ways; but there’s one dividing line that can be drawn that 
splits the whole history of SF down the middle. It also 
offers at least one way to approach the never-ending 
controversy concerning the differences between fantasy and 
science fiction. 

Call it: wishful thinking versus scientific extrapolation. 

Just as Plato and Aristotle represent the main lines in the 
history of philosophy—Plato with his reality situated in a 
‘“‘world of ideal forms’’ knowable only by faith, and 
Aristotle with his sensory-evidence metaphysics—so science 
fiction’s twin lines of development can be traced to its two 
modern fathers: H.G. Wells and Jules Verne. In his science, 
Wells engaged largely in wishful thinking; Verne more often 
extrapolated. 

Take Wells’ The Invisible Man. Wells knew that 
invisibility would be a powerful literary device for showing 
a man in a position of invulnerability; then he could show 
that same man driven insane by the very advantage he had 
attained over his fellow men. The only scientific precedence 
he had was the transparency of glass, certain liquids and 
such. He merely engaged in wishful thinking: who, at some 
time in life, has not wished to be able to just vanish from 
unpleasant situations, to gain entry where he was 
forbidden, to have absolute freedom of action? Wells was a 
brilliant writer; he supplied a cursory scientific explanation 
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which was a rationalization, not a reason. The wishful 
thinking came first, and the fine writing made the idea 
convincing. The Invisible Man is not a story about science; 
it is a study of egotism. 

Since there is not a shred of scientific support for the 
notion of allowing a solid to become invisible while 
retaining all its original properties, practically any treatment 
of invisibility stems either from a wishful thought or from a 
simple desire to cash in on Wells’ classic idea. One 
exception is old-time radio’s The Shadow—where the 
invisibility was not literal, but was hypnotically induced in 
the eye of the beholder. And there is scientific precedent for 
that. 

Wouldn’t it be fascinating if people could just know each 
other’s thoughts—without having to worry about clarity of 
communication, without having to expend the effort of 
mastering a language? It seems not unlikely that ESP was 
dreamed up in ancient times and passed along to modern 
man through religion, in the form of the ‘‘power of 
prayer.’’ If God can read a man’s mind, why shouldn’t 
other men read it, too? Science-fiction writers seem to be 
using the device now as much as ever, often because it 
offers a literary solution to the problem of contact with 
alien races. It spares the reader whole chapters on how we 
and the aliens taught each other our languages, which 
would usually be beside the point of the story. 

Imagine Bradbury’s chilling and poetic Martian 
Chronicles written without the use of ESP. Could the 
children in the movie Village of the Damned have appeared 
half so terrifying without their mental powers? Would the 
Talosians in Star Trek’s ‘‘The Menagerie’’ have seemed so 
omnipotent? 

But although ESP is a mainstay of science fiction, it has 
utterly no basis in science—only in wishful thinking.* 

ESP’s close relative, psychokinesis (‘‘mind over matter’’) 
represents another universal wish-fulfillment: the desire to 
accomplish physical work without lifting a finger. But the 
mind can no more act as a grappling hook than it can 
operate as a two-way radio, according to everything science 
has.to say on the subject. 

Yet if an author or screenwriter is skillful in 
manipulating our will to be absorbed in a story, he can use 
psychokinesis and convince and entertain us. The recent 
films Carrie and the two Exorcist stories involved 
psychokinesis (or telekinesis—same thing) but were fantasy 
rather than science fiction. SF enters the picture when 
elements of hard science are combined with the 
extraordinary mental capability; as in such films as 
Forbidden Planet, in which the brain’s natural power was 
artificially amplified by incredible machinery; Five Million 
Years to Earth, in which an ancient Martian space ship is 
unearthed in a London subway tunnel and awesome mental 
powers are released; George Pal’s eerie The Power; the TV 
film The People, with its levitating children; and'in TV 
episodes like Star Trek’s ‘‘Where No Man Has Gone 
Before,’’ in which two people attained almost literal 
omniscience and imnipotence (talk about the power of prayer!). 
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* Before writing that letter of protest, if you challenge this blunt assertion, review the 
laws of logic as they apply to establishing cause-and-effect relationships, consider the 
insanity of such “‘proofs” as ‘| woke up the exact instant my dog died; so prove to me 
that’s not ESP!" and read Martin Gardner's excellent chapter on ESP in his book Fads 
and Fallacies in the Name of Science. 


At left: Return from Witch Mountain due from Walt Disney Productions 
at Easter has extraterrestrials Tia and Tony Malone leaving Witch Mt. 
for a vacation in the big city. Their supernatural powers make them 
prey for heavies Bette Davis and Christopher Lee. Above right: Claude 
Rains magnificent portrayal of 7he /nvisible Man in 1933 was his 

first film. Middle: ESP and telekinesis are usually subjects for 

horror films (as in Carrie); rarely have ‘‘extra powers’”’ been treated 

as a blessing. Right: Village of the Damned, based on John Wyndham’s ieee 
The Midwich Cuckoos, concerned a number of golden-haired children To be continued in STARLOG No. 13 
whose “‘extra powers”’ were considered a threat to humanity’s existence. “il concluded No Te 
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Close Encounters of the Third Kind is 
a visually dazzling new movie that is 
clearly a success for Steven Spielberg. 
Unfortunately, it is only a near-miss 
when viewed from a science-fiction 
perspective. 

The SF perspective is one that offers a 
different (if not unique) way of viewing 
the world. Because of this, SF vi- 
sionaries (From Verne and Wells to 
Asimov and Clarke) have helped the 
world of science to conceptualize and 
produce such developments as space 
transportation systems, laser technology 
and robot servants. It has also served to 
stimulate public awareness of potential 
social, political and technological 
dangers. In short, the SF writer must 
visualize a new situation and the in- 
vestigate its social, political and 
(especially) personal ramifications: to 
give us a new perspective from which to 
view the here-and-now. It is here that 
Close Encounters falls short. 

The film addresses itself to a classic 
SF theme—that of first contact between 
the human race and an alien race. The 
Day The Earth Stood Still and This 
Island Earth are two fine examples of 
the many movies based on this theme. 

Close Encounters is the story of an 
unknown number of ordinary people 
who receive an alien telepathic com- 
mand to perceive a place (the Devil’s 
Tower, Wyoming), locate it, and go 
there at all costs. Twelve people make it. 
The plot centers on the efforts of two of 
them—Richard Dreyfuss and Melinda 
Dillon—as they follow that undeniable 
compulsion. (Dreyfuss is contacted 
when his truck is buzzed by UFOs and 
Dillon before her son is kidnapped by 
same.) 

The government has also been con- 
tacted by the aliens, but not telepath- 
ically. Rather, it is through a series of 
radio signals that contain the aliens’ 
location. Although the area is immedi- 
ately sealed off, the people who have 
been contacted still try desperately to 
reach the alien ship. Dreyfuss and 
Dillon are the only ones to successfully 
evade the dragnet and make their way 
up the side of the mountain. The enor- 
mous mothership arrives in what may be 
the most glorious display of special ef- 
fects ever put on film. There is a beau- 
tiful scene in which the scientists’ com- 
puters start communicating with the 
ship via light and sound. This ends and 
a group of aliens exits from the mother- 
ship. One of them advances and 
*“‘smiles’’ at Francois Truffaut, the 
scientist-in-charge. 

Although it is never explained, the 
aliens have somehow made known their 
willingness to take a group of flight- 
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Suited scientists and technicians aboard 
their ship—perhaps to replace the peo- 
ple they have just released (some of 
whom they’ve kept for over thirty 
years). Dreyfuss is the only ‘‘sum- 
moned’’ person who is permitted (by 
Truffaut) to go along. He follows the 
group on board and the aliens, seeming- 
ly satisfied, depart. 

But I was not satisfied. Let us dis- 
regard the elements of religion, mysti- 
cism and Walt Disney that are liberally 
scattered throughout the film and con- 
centrate on its main theme. Spielberg 
has constructed an admirably realistic 
scenario to contain a tale of human in- 
teraction with alien beings. Yet there is 
virtually no interaction in the film. A 
science-fiction story presents a scenario, 
fills it with characters and then asks the 
question ‘‘what if?’’ It then proceeds to 
answer the questions it has raised. 
Spielberg has left far too many ques- 
tions unanswered: Why did the aliens 
take Melinda Dillon’s son? What was 
the content of the conversation that 
took place between the computers and 
the ship? Were the aliens waiting for 
Dreyfuss to show up before they would 
appear? Why didn’t they take the rest of 


Spielberg on CE3K: 
‘I like to call it Science 
| Speculation because I think 





the people who had been contacted? 
Why had they kept the flyers so long? 
How long have they been ‘‘visiting’’ us? 
Why have they come? What is it that 
Dreyfuss knows when he says ‘‘How 
come I know so much?’’ What does 
their arrival signify? Where are they 
taking the people? Will they be back? 
Do they have any message for us? etc. 
eteetes:s 3. 

Not surprisingly, Spielberg does not 
consider Close Encounters to be SF. At 
the press conference following the film’s 
New York preview, he belittled . the 
genre and spoke of the embarrassing 
connotations of ‘‘hard-core sci-fi.’’ He 
sees mainstream science fiction as 
monsters devouring helpless females. 
Hmmm.... 

If Mr. Spielberg did not want to make 
a science-fiction movie then he should 
have chosen another theme. However, 
having chosen the theme that he did, it 
was his responsibility to do something 
with it. Spielberg had the chance to ex- 
pose the public to the meat and heart of 
SF—extrapolation from today to to- 
morrow and the personal consequences 
thereof—and he blew it. 

Howard Zimmerman/ Editor 
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THE ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ALBUM — 
Released for the 1st time!!! 
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STARLOG RECORDS is proud to 
announce as its first release, a 
“lost” movie soundtrack composed 
by the great Ferde Grofé, whose 
“Grand Canyon Suite’ has become 
an American classic. This surging, 
dramatic full-orchestra score is 
recorded in its entirety on one 12” 
long-playing record album—com- 
plete with historical notes, photos 
and technical data on the making of 
the movie and the recording of the 
music. 

For true film music buffs the 
album also contains a bonus track: 
a solo by Dr. Samuel Hoffman play- 
ing the theremin, the. electronic 
instrument used so effectively in 
the scores to “Spellbound” and 
“The Day The Earth Stood Still” as 
well as during the Martian se- 
quences of ‘’Rocketship X-M.” 

Saved from destruction by ar- 
ranger-conductor Albert Glasser, 
the original studio master transcrip- 
tion discs have been processed in 
order to recreate, as beautifully as 
ONLY » (plus postage) possible, the full clean sound of the 
Original 1950 recording session. 

This album is a ‘‘must” for all 
record collectors, science-fiction 
fans, and movie enthusiasts ... a 
priceless item that will take its 
place beside the best adventure 
scores of the great Romantic 
motion picture composers. 





Send to: STARLOG RECORDS 
X-M Soundtrack 
475 Park Ave. S.—8th floor 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


Please send______ copies of the original soundtrack album 
to “ROCKETSHIP X-M” at only $6.98 each plus postage and handling fee. 


Postage & Handling: 
U.S.A. — 4th Class postage: $.52 each record 
— 1st Class postage: $1.52 each record 


This album will NOT be mass-dis- 
tributed to record stores. It is avail- 
able ONLY at certain specialty book 
and record shops and by mail 
through this magazine. To be sure 
that you do not miss getting your 
copy of this limited pressing, we 
suggest that you send your order 
right away! 


Canada — each record (U.S. funds): $2.02 
Foreign — each record (U.S. funds): $4.02 


TOTAL ENCLOSED: $____ which includes postage & handling fee. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
INTERESTED DEALERS: 


CITY Please write for discount information. 


STATE 





this is the Greatest Collection 


of Heroes and Villains in this 
orany Other Galaxy... 


ONLY 
$39.95 ea. 
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5ee-three PIO, the human robot 
relations automation 
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CHEWBACCA 
The giant Wookie Co-pilot 
of the Millenium Falcon. 


Chewie is made from soft latex with hand-applied hair 
that gives him an incredible life-like appearance. 
Vader and the Stormtrooper are both rigid helmets that 
_ ee sepa ae as over ae a head 
just like the originals used in the movie. C- 
DARTH aa ‘ a be)s MTROOPER : completes the set in a soft viny! for ease of use and 
Personification of the evil The Drone of the Galactic Empire hours of adventure. 


Galactic Empire. who carries out a reign of terror. = © Twentieth Gantury Fox Film Corp. 1977 


praca! Corer Available only from... SEND TO: FANTASY CLASSICS, INC. 


eee 811 MILFORD STREET * GLENDALE, CALIF. 91203 
Only $9.50 ; The Original Soundtrack | 
sam Aibuntivem ‘1 |. PLEASE PRINT 


FT ae NAME 
4 AW : FORBIDDEN PLANET anne 
with a Full Color Poster CITY 


A It's much more than music. The ITEM(S) 
a sounds include Effects for the ID AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
eee cuttins Send Check or Money Order # Add $1.50 Shipping & Handling. 


and many other tonalities : 
used throughout the film. California residents add 6% Sales Tax. 
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= of Robby the Robot. 
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